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"Very considerable scope would appear to exist in Canada to promote the growth 
of average per capita income by improving the educational stock of the labour force. 
The accumulating evidence and analysis suggest that the benefits from such improve- 
ments can be substantial for both the individual and the economy as a whole. The 
revitalization of education in Canada in the 1950’s and 1960's is laying the basis 
for enlarging the contribution of education to Canada’s future growth. This will be 
accentuated by a very much larger number of better educated young people who 
will enter the labour force in the remainder of this decade and in the 1970’s. As 
already emphasized, these de\ r'clopments vAll not bring about a quick and substantial 
rise in the educational stock of the labour force. Much of the benefit will be experi- 
enced in a prolonged and cumulative way over a period of several decades. But 
the benefits ultimately will be large. This reinforces the need for sustained and 
unflagging efforts to strengthen and extend the educational base for long-term future 
growth of the economy and the living standards of Canadians.” 
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INTRODUCTION 



(1) THE TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) The Press Release, July 6, 1965. 

“The Third Interim Report of the Survey Com- 
mittee on Higher Education tabled during the 1965 
Session of the Legislature made a number of recom- 
mendations, one of which was — ‘That study be given 
to the question of the future expansion of junior 
colleges and other facilities for higher education, 
such as satellite campuses, necessary to accommo- 
date additional undergraduate students’. The Com- 
mittee also recommended ‘that early consideration 
be given to the need for the expansio*' of facilities 
for higher education in Lethbridge’. iTiese recom- 
mendations were made in the light of another which 
would limit the size of the University’s Edmonton 
and Calgary campuses to a fulltime enrolment of 
18,000 at each campus. In effect, these recommen- 
dations would be the terms of reference for your 
study of the expansion of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, below university level, in Alberta. In that 
Lethbridge Junior College is the most mature of the 
junior colleges in the Province, it was felt that, in 
your analysis of the over-all picture, a more de- 
tailed study of that college might be desirable. In 
other words, the Committee is seeking your ad^ ice 
on the development of higher education around the 
core of the two main university campuses. 

“Higher education acilities include affiliated 
junior colleges, independent degree-granting insti- 
tutions and satellite campuses of a university. We are 
interested in evaluating the relative merits of these 
three types of institutions. 

“Particularly in respect of junior colleges it is 
desirable to ascertain (a) the proper role of a junior 
college, (b) the procedure by which it is formod and 
financed, and (c) the course of its development and 
growth. In dealing with these points it may be valu- 
able to note the existence of both transfer and ter- 
minal programs in the colleges; the possibility of 
government or university initiative in forming the 
college — as against the present scheme oi school 
board activity; full provincial support as against 
mixed provincial and local support; the natural de- 
sire of junior college authorities to see it become a 
degree-granting institution; the source of students for 
the junior college. It is probably desirable to examine 
the relationships between junior colleges and pro- 
vincial institutes of technology. 

“More specifically we should appreciate having 
your comments on the role of the junior college in 
providing terminal courses to meet local needs for 
technical, vocational and adult education. 

“Finally, how can private or church - related 
junior colleges be integrated into the provincial sys- 
tem of higher education? We have in mind particu- 
larly the position of private Junior Colleges in the 
Province of Alberta which are presently affiliated 
with the University of Alberta and which offer first 
and second year University courses.” 



(b) Summary of Matters and Relationships 
to be Studied. 

The Special Study of Junior Colleges has re- 
sulted from a recognition of the pressure of numbers 
seeking ‘higher education’, and particularly education 
leading to a university degree. The centres of the 
development of university ^ucation in the Province 
will continue to be the two main campuses at Ed- 
monton and Calgary. The maximum capacity of 
these campuses has been set at 18,000 each. In the 
foreseeable future the enrolment at Edmonton could 
reach this number. Consideration must therefore be 
gi\en to a ‘spreading out’ of facilities ‘necessary to 
accommodate additional undergraduate students’ in 
three possible directions, e.g., junior colleges affili- 
ated with the university; satellite campuses in Ed- 
morkton or Calgary; independent degree-granting 
institutions. What are the relative merits of these 
three types of institutions? 

Special attention is to be given to ‘Junior Col- 
leges’; and advice is sought on a number of specific 
matters. 

(a) 'Vhat is the role of the Junior College? 

In this connection it is necessary to consider the 
contribution of Junior Colleges in meeting the local 
needs for academic, technical, vocational, and adult 
education, and therefore the relationship of the 
Junior College to the Institutes of Technology as 
well as to the University. 

(b) Through what initiative should Junior Col- 
leges be formed? 

The initiative may be taken by the Government 
of the Province, by the University, or locally, e.g., 
through the School Boards. 

(c) What should be the pattern of financial 
support for Junior Colleges? 

The Junior College, in addition to receiving 
revenue from tuition fees, may receive financial 
support from the Province and the local authority, 
or from the Province alone. 

(d) What view is taken of the source of stu- 
dents for Junior Colleges? 

They may be drawn from a local district, from 
a region, or from any part of the Province. 

(e) As Junior Colleges grow in size, how will 
their role develop? May they eventually become 
degree-granting institutions? 

Particular consideration is to be given the 
need for expansion of facilities for higher eduoat^on 
in Lethbridge, where the first public Junior C oPege 
was established in 1957. 

Finally, advice is sought on the integration into 
the system of continuing education of ‘private and 
church-related Junior Colleges’ particularly those al- 
ready affiliated with the University of Alberta. 
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(2) THE REPORTS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF THE SURVEY 
COMMITTEE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

(a) The Reports. 

The Survey Committee on Higher Education in 
Alberti , a joint committee of Government and Uni- 
versity Officials, was formed in the Spring of 1961. 
The preient membership consists of The Honourable 
Mr. A. O. Aalborg, Chairman; The Honourable Mr. 
F. C. Colboumc; The Honourable Mr. R. H. Mc- 
Kinnon; Dr. C. M. Macleod; President W. H. Johus; 
President H. S. Armstrong; and Mr. B. H. Mc- 
Donald, Secretary. 

The purpose of the Committee is to enquire 
into and report on all those problems and possibilities 
which bear on the future growth and development 
of the programs of higher education in Alberta with 
particular emphasis on the evolvement of the best 
possible policies consistent with the greatest economy 
m operation. 

The Committee has presented the following 
reports: 

An Interim Report (1961) 

Second Interim Report (1963) 

Third Interim Report (1965) 

The first Interim Report contained an estimate 
of University enrolments of 28,070 in 1980-81. The 
Committee recommended the adoption of the semes- 
ter system at the University, and that ‘further studies 
should be carried out as to the feasibility of the 
University adopting a ‘year-round’ calendar, such 
as the ‘trimester system’. On the subject of Junior 
Colleges, the report said: 

“B. Junior Colleges 

Much of the Committee’s time has been taken up by 
discussion of Junior Colleges and the role they are playing 
and will play in higher education in Alberta. It is felt that 
an excellent start has been made in this field by the Junior 
Colleges now in operation in Lethbridge and Camrose and 
3 Committee definitely feels that Junior Colleges would 
hav'e three basic functions. 

1. To take pressure off the University in the Freshman 
year (and, perhaps, also the sophomore year). 

2.. To provide terminal courses for students not wishing to 
or not qualified to advance to the University. 

3. To provide the facilities for much of a community’s 
adult education program. 

The Committee feels a Junior College Program has 
many advantages, including the following: 

1. It takes the University to the small community and 
closer to the student’s home. 

2. It permits the High School and Junior College to com- 
plement and supplement each other. 

3. L provides a good opportunity for adult education at 
college level. 

4. It permits variation to meet local needs. 

TTierefore, the Committee would like to recommend the 
following: 

1. Jn centres of population large enough to attract a 
sufficient number of post-high school students, School 
Boards should be encouraged to establish Junior Col- 
lege Programs as a part of their local school systems. 
Th^ Junior Colleges should be affiliated with the 
University. The University and the Department cf 
Education should tender technical advice in formulating 
plans and in making preparations for the operation of 
such colleges. 



2. Provided they can meet the standards approved by the 
Board of Governors of the University, private schools 
should be permitted and encouraged to affiliate with the 
University and offer courses in the first year, or the 
first and second years of university work. 

The following is a summary of the Second 
Interim Report. 



(a) The University 

The functions of a university are to preserve, transmit, 
and advance knowledge. These three functions serve the 
many goals of higher education: developing the minds and 
cultivating the tastes and purposes of students; making them 
more broadly informed, skilled in the arts of study, 
organization, communication and research; and providing 
to the individual highly specific training in a chosen field. 



All evidence indicates a continuation of the growth 
trend. In 1970-71 enrolment is forecast to be 18,360; in 
1975-76 to be 23,655; and 1980-81 to be 28,180. 



Enrolment of full-time students in institutions of 
higher education in Alberta, as a percentage of the age 
group 18-21 inclusive, has been rising steadily. In 1957-5fi 
the percentage was 7.4; in 1962-63 it was 12.9. It may 
reach 18 percent in 1980. 



There is a tendency for students to prolong their 
university education either by obtaining a professional 
degree or by pursuing graduate studies. In 1952-53 the 
graduate student enrolment of 178 students was 5.6 percent 
of the total full-time enrolment. In 1962-63 there were 791 
full-time graduate students, representing 8.3 percent of the 
enrolment. It is estimated that by 1970-71 there will be over 
2,000 graduate students or some 1 1 percent of enrolment. 



(b) The Technical Schools 



The schools of technology are a relatively new part of 
higher ^ucation. Many young people neither wish nor are 
qualified to attend university. It is the function of the 
technical schools to train and educate — ^but mostly to train 
— this segment of the young people so that they may 
acquire the skills necessary for our technological society. 

Enrolment statistics for the Southern Alberta Institute 
are indicative of the growing need and demand for this type 
of post-high school education and training. Between 1952- 
53 and 1962-63, the total enrolment increased from 3,389 
to 8,444; day-time students in dii^oma courses at the 
institute from 655 to 1,679; day-time apprentice students 
from 1,218 to 2,800; students in evening courses from 1,071 
to 2,315; and students studying by correspondence from 
445 to 1,650. 



(c) The Junior College 

The junior college is generally consideied to have 
three main functions; to offer first year (and sometimes 
second year) university courses; to give terminal or diploma 
courses, usually of a technical or semi-professional nature; 
and to provide staff and facilities for much of the com- 
munity’s adult education programs. 

*hcre were three junior colleges in Alberta, 
mfihated with the university; Lethbridge Junior College, 
Camrose Lutheran College, and Mount Royal College in 
Calgarj It is noted that recently organizational work has 
begun on three mor;; colleges, in Red Deer, Grande Prairie 
and Medicine Hat. 

Enrolment of full-time ‘university’ students at 
affiliated junior colleges: 



Year 


Lethbridge 


Camrose 


Mo tnt 
Royal 


Total 


1959-60 


62 


9 




71 


1960-61 


72 


15 




87 


1961-62 


131 


31 


12 


174 


1962-63 


127 


23 


*8 


168 



(Lethbridge Junior College estimates their enrolment will 
be 250 by 19' 9.) 



The Committee believes that, while the extension of 
junior colleges may remove some of the enrolment pres- 
sures on the university; this should not be regarded as the 
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major function of such colleges. The Committee feels that 
the main purpose of the junior college is to make higher 
education more readily available to the people of Alberta 
so that the total number of students enroll^ in post-high 
sd in instilut;ons will be greater than if junior colleges 
were not in existence. 

(d) Adult Education 

In the complex world of today, education can recog- 
nize no terminal points such as diploinas or university de- 
grMs. The work leading to diplomas or degrees may 
initially prepare young people for leadership and profes- 
sional competence but when the knov/eldge and skills pre- 
viously acquired are no lon^r adequate or relevant, 
universities and other institutions should make further 
education available to those persons seeking it. This is 
being provided by extensive programs of adult education or 
‘extension’. The adults of Canada are flocking to such 
offerings. 

(e) University Financing 

A major problem, if not the major problem, facing 
higher education today is how and where to find the money 
to cover the ever increasing costs. 

In the area of operating costs, the problem is not just 
that funds have to be found to cover the costs of instruct- 
ing more students. The fact is that, at the University of Al- 
berta and elsewhere, costs per student have been rising 
steadily. At Alberta, costs per student which were $843 in 
1952-53, and $1,053 in 1957-58 have continued to rise until 
in 1962-63 they will be about $1,600. Although compari- 
sons with other universities are difficult, it would appear 
that the cost per student at Alberta is one of the highest in 
Canada. The Committee feels that it would be unrealistic 
to expect that funds will be available to |wrmit corts per 
student to increase at the rate they have in the past five 
years. 

The support given to the university by the Provincial 
Government by way of operating and capital grants has 
been the most generous in Canada. The Committee believes 
that this level of support to the university should be main- 
^ned. However, it is the opinion of the Committee that it 
is unreasonable to expect grants to continue to be increased 
at the same rate as in the past five years. 

At present (1962-63) the university has about 
2,080,000 gross square feet of floor space in its non- 
residential buildings — about 220 ^uare feet per student. If 
the university continues to provide this amount of space 
per student it will require over 4.000,()00 gross square feet 
by 1970-71, an increase of about 2,000,000 square feet. At 
the present rate of costs this would cost approximately 
$40,000,000 spread over an eight year period, or $5,000,000 
per year. In addition the university will require expenditures 
of $2,500,000 a year on furnishings and equipment; and 
another $500,000 a year for the acquisition of property, 

i.e. a total of $8,000,000 per year. 

“Among the topics which have been discussed and 
studied by the Committee are the following: limitation in 
the size of campuses, development of Junior Colleges and 
‘satellite’ campuses, co-ordination between the Department 
of Agriculture (both Federal and Provincial) and the 
University’s Faculty of Agriculture, development of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts and Continuing l^ucation. and 
the Banff School of Advanced Management, vocational and 
technical education, admission standards, and many others. 

The Report would not be complete without special 
mention of the development of Junior Colleges in the Pro- 
vince. In its first Report (Spring, 1962), the Committee en- 
couraged development of Junior Colleges. Whereas in 
1960-61 there were three such colleges — Camrose Lutheran 
College, Mount Royal Junior College in Calgary, and 
Lethbridge Junior College — today there are five: Red Deer 
Junior College and College St. Jean, of Edmonton, have 
lieen added. The latter has a special arrangement with the 
University by which it offers two years of instruction, 
partly in French and partly in English, to fully matricula- 
ted students registered in programs leading to the B.Ed. 
degree. Enrolment in University courses at these Colleges 
has risen from seventy-one in 1959-60 to 558 in 1964-65. 
In September. 1965. the junior college in Medicine Hat is 



expected to admit its first students, and Grande Prairie’s 
plans for a Junior College are still under consideration. 
Lethbridge Junior College is planning to offer courses in 
the second year for the first time this Fall. In addition, the 
Edmonton Separate School Board recently commissioned 
a study on the feasibility of establishing such a college and 
the School Board is now taking the steps necessary to 
affiliate a college with the University. The Committee is 
gratified at these developments and wishes to reiterate its 
earlier recommendation for the expansion of the Junior 
College program in Alberta.’’ 

(b) Rccomiiieiidatioiis of the Committee 

1. In centres of population large enough to attract a 
sufficient number of post-high school students. School 
Boards should be encouraged to establish Juni )r College 
Programs as part of their local school systems and affiliate 
with the University. 

2. Provided they can meet the standards approved by 
♦he University, priv^ schools should be permitted, and 
encouraged, io affiliate with the University and offer 
courses in the first year, or first and second years, of Uni- 
versity work. 

3. The Committee, in appraising the various types of 
calendars posable to be used at the University, has come 
to the conclusion that the semester system has the most to 
offer for the future needs of the University, and recom- 
mends its adoption at the earliest possible time. It also re- 
commends that studies should be carried out as to the 
feaability of the University operating on a ‘year round’ 
basis, perhaps using a ‘trimestei’ system. 

4. The Committee recommends that planning for the 
future of hi^er education in Albert?, be continued by both 
the Provincial Government and the University and that 
there should be continued sharing of views. 

5. The Committee recommends that every step be 
taken to make as efficient and economic use as possible of 
the resources available to higher education. 

6. The Committee recommends that formulae be de- 
vised which would be used as a basis for determining 
luture Provincial Government grants to the University — 
both for operating and capital. 

7. The Committee recommends that a study be made 
of adult education programs in Alberta to determine where 
expansimi, consolidation, and co-ordination is necessary and 
feasible. 

8. The Committee recommends that the Unive'sity, 
Institutes of Technology. Junior C^leges, the Provincial 
Government and Municipal governments should cooperate 
to take advanta,^ of all assistance programs in aid of hi^er 
education. 

9. The Committee recommends that the University’s 
tuition fee structure be such that the revenue from tuition 
fees bear approximately twenty percent (20% ) of the net 
operating costs of the University. 

10. The Committee recommends that both the Ed- 
monton and Calory campuses of the University be limited 
to their now-projected areas. 

11. The Committee recommends that facilities be de- 
veloped on the Edmonton and Calgary campuses of the 
University to accommodate not more than 36,000 full-time 
students — 18,000 on each campus. 

12. The Committee recommends that study be given 
to the question of the future expansion of junior colleges 
and other facilities for higher education, such as satellite 
campuses necessary to accommodate additional under- 
graduate students. 

13. The Committee recommends that early considera- 
tion be given to the need for the expansion of facilities for 
higher education in Lethbridge. 

14. The Committee recommend® that the work of the 
Faculties of Graduate Studies be supported to a s''fficient 
degree in order that the progress already made may be con- 
solidated and confirmed, but that the areas of such develop- 
ment be limited, and that graduate studies be developed on 
the campus where this can be done most appropriately and 
most economically. 
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15. The Committee recommends (a) that a formal 
agreement be drawn between the University and the Pro- 
vincial Laboratory of Public Health as to the relationship 
between the two ii^itutions, and (b) that the Provincial 
Laboratop^ of Public Health builduig in Edmonton be ex- 
panded, including additional space for the University de- 
partments of Bacteriirfogy and Pathcrfogy. and that such 
space be leased by the Government to t^ University. 



16. The Committee recommends that procedures be 
established to ensure that there is coordination among the 
Federal Department oi Agricultune. the Provincial Depart- 
mOTt of Agriculture, and the University’s Faculty of Agri- 
OTltore, particularly in the areu of research and extension. 
It IS healed that such coordination would preclude un- 
necessary duplication of work and costs. 
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THE REPORT 

PARTI 



THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF 
POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The general problem of post-school education 
is a complex one. It contains a number of separate 
elements. Basically the problem is created by the 
demonstrated need for more, and more extended, 
educational (^)portunities and experiences. The tradi- 
tional system, which includes schools and univer- 
sities, must be expanded to accommodate increased 
numl^rs. There are more people to be educated. 
But the required expansion is not uniform across the 
system. Tlie period of education is being extended. 
Within the traditicmal system, the rate of expansion 
is, and will be, more rapid at the advanced levels, 
i.e., in the hi^ schools and, particularly, in the 
universities. But something more is needed. 

In the traditional system a break occurs be- 
tween high sdiool (secondary education) and the 
universities (higher education). The assumption is 
that all young pe(^le may continue in school to the 
end of the school system; and the schools must ac- 
conunodate themselves to the full range of aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests of pupils. It is not assumed 
that all those who have completed school may, or 
should, proceed to university. The universities pro- 
vide for a limited range of aptitudes, abilities and 
interests; and this is likely to continue. However, the 
increase in numbers in the schools and the increasing 
retention rate mean that greatly enlarged numbers 
will reach the end of the school system seeking addi- 
tional educational opportunities and experiences. 
Many of these will not be admitted to the univer- 
sities. The provisimi for them of a valid alternative 
to university education is a large part of the contem- 
porary problem. A further element is the increasing 
demand on the part of adults, i.e., those who have 
withdrawn from the streams of education for young 
people, for recurrent or continuing opportunities for 
educational experiences. 

The general problem is to make the necessary 
modiHcations or additions to the total educational 
system in response to these several elements. The 
appropriate solutions will be influenced by certain 
other objectives, e.g., the equalization of educational 
opportunities. There is a financial aspect to the prob- 
lem, which includes economy in the use of resources 
and equitable distribution of the costs of education. 

(1) The Effects of the Growth of Numbers 

on the Traditional Education System. 

(a) The Birthrate. 

The numbei of children reaching school age 
has been increasing.^’' This is a consequence of such 
factors as an increasing birthrate and an increasing 
infant survival rate; and may be affected by net 
immigration of adults. The effect at more advanced 
levels is delayed. 



(b) The Retention Rate in the Schoob. 

The participation or retention rate in schools 
and in universities is increasing.*^’ This tendwicy re- 
sults from a combination of the reco^iked need for 
more education, and the increasing ability to provide 
for more extended education; and may be affected 
by the accommodation to the needs students, e.g., 
greater variety of programs. ITie effect is that, sub- 
ject to the delay factor, numbers arc grooving rela- 
tively rapidly in the hi^ schools as coni^ired with 
elementary schools, in the under-graduate years in 
universities as compared with high schools, and in 
the graduate years at universities as compared with 
the under-graduate years. The trrads in Alberta are 
illustrated in the tables in Appendix A. 

(c) The Fmandal Effects. 

In terms of the traditional institutions it is 
possible to see the problems created by the growth 
of numbers only as problems of increasing scale. 
More facilities are requited to accommodate l’.i- 
creasing numbers. The costs associated with educa- 
tion, per student enrolled, increase as the level ot 
education advances; and the two factors affecting the 



*'*“The great rise in the birth rate which developed in the 
‘forties’ the so<aII«l baby boom, meant some years later 
an increase in the number of Canadians of school age, and 
then of university age. Had the same proportion of these 
young people attended universities in 1961-62 and in 1964- 
65 as in 19S2-S3, enrolment wo’ild have increased as a 
result of the baby boom only to 70,000 in 1961-62 and to 
79,000 in 1964-65. l.i fact, enrolment rose to 130,000 in 
1961-62 and to 180,000 in 1964-65. e universities, and 
the provincial governments that so largely financed them, 
had duly noted the growth in primary and secondary school 
attendance and had prepared to meet the consequent rise 
in university enrolment.” (‘Financing Higher Education in 
Canada’, Report of a Commission to the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, October 1965, p. 11.) 



‘"“There was, however, much slower recognition of the 
fact that the proportion of the university ^e group seeking 
entrance to universities and colleges was rising rapidly. The 
ever increasing educational aspirations of young Canadians, 
and of their parents, led more students to stay long^ in 
secondary schools, 1^ more to achieve the qualifications 
for entrance to universities, and more to enter the univer- 
sities. Because a small percentiige of the school pc^lation 
finally complete high school, a relatively small change in 
the high school retention rates caused a major growth in the 
number of students applying to the universities.” (Finan- 
cing Higher Education in Canada’, Report of a Commission 
to the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 
Octo^r 1965, p. 11.) 

“When the decade of the ‘sixties’ is over Canadians 
will look back over this period when their universities will 
have grown at an almost impo^ble pace, a pace which 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. By 1970 more 
than one in four students from the primary schools will be 
going on to universities. With retention rates so high, uni- 
versity enrolment will not be nearly as much affected by 
small changes in the high school retention rate as in the 
early ‘sixties’.” (‘Financing Higher Education in Canada’. 
Report of a Commission to the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, October 1965, p. 15.) 
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growth <rf numbers to be acc(»nmodated in the tra- 
ditional system cratinue to create problems of fi- 
rancing. ITiere is also a tendency to a general rise 
in costs. But if this were all that was involved the 
problem could be resolved merely by providing 
larger budgets for the schools and universities.^*’ 
Data on university costs are included in A[^)endix B. 

The prospective costs of university education, 
and (rf higher education generally, are very large. 
However, the case for large expenditures on higher 
education has been well put by the Bladen 
Commission. 

“The growth in expenditure on higher education in 
Canada forecast in chapt^ 111 would be indeed frightening 
it It were not rdated to the growth in gross national 
product. Even if all of the expenditures were properly con- 
sidered to be ‘consumption’ it could be argued diat as we 
became w^thier we could ‘ifford to increase our consump- 
tion of this educational commodity. True, we would have 
to give up consumption of some alternative goods, or invest 
less in friijrsical capital and content ourselves with a slower 
rate of growth. But if educational expenditure is considered 
to be in large part investment, and if the rate of growth of 
our gross national pnxluct depends in part on the amount 
of total investinent in men and in machines, then we ap- 
proach the possibility that the dynamics of growtii make the 
source of umversity expenditure a sort of ‘widow’s cruse’. 
A stmirie arithmetical example will illustrate the point In 
1963-64 univerrity expenditures were about $429 million or 
1 percent of a gross national product of some $43 billion. 
We expect ^ gross national product to rise by 1974 to 
some $83 billion. If the same proportion of gross national 
product were devoted to hi^r ..^lucation in 1974 as in 
1963-64, expenditure would be $830 million. We forecast 
expenditures of $2.0 billion. If wr can have the $83 billion 
gross ^tional product in 1974 whether we increase our 
expenditures on hi^r education or not Canadians would 
have to make a clear choice between an additional $1.2 
billions’ worth of education a year and the other thine« that 
could be bought with $1.2 billion. Thev miglii well choose 
Uiat am ;jnt of education. But, to the extent that the growth 
m gross national product is dependent on the increase in 
this investment in higher education, we may ten years hence 
be able to ^nd the forecast amount on higher education 
and have nearly as much, even possibly mcwe, to spend on 
other things. The phjrsical capital output ratio is estimated 
by the Economic Council of Canada at 2.7. We do not 
know whether the ratio for hu^nan capital is higher or lower 
than the ratio for iriiysical capital, although we believe it is 
rnore favourable. Yet even if the ratios are less favourable 
there remain strong grounds for the view that we might 
^nd more on higher education each year yet have more 
for other things than if we had spent less. 

We do not suggest that the *widow’s cruse’ is inexhaust- 
ible; the effect of investment on productivity depends on the 
efficiency of the investment. Extravagant spending by uni- 
versities, or expenditure on unqualify students, could not 
be taken from the cruse without deideting it. But if, as we 
believe, the expenditures forecast are economical and the 



‘"“Though the Commission was appointed by the universi- 
ties and themgh ffie problem was stated as that of financing 
the universities it has been clear from the start that the 
problem was really one of financing ‘post-secondary’ educa- 
tion in general. Places for junior colleges, regional colleges, 
community colleges, colleges of technidogy and institutes 
are developing in all parts of Canada, but they are gen- 
erally so embryonic that they create additional uncertainties 
in the projection of enrolment and of costs.’’ (‘Financing 
Higher Education in Canada’, Report of a Commission to 
the Association of Universities and Cidleges of Canada, 
October 1965, p. 9.) 



enrolment we forecast does not mean lowering the qualifi- 
cation for entrance, then there is good reason to argue that 
we may ten years hence have more for ciher things because 
we spend so much more on our universities. 

Because we believe that higher education is concerned 
with other things besides increasing productivity, our ca s e 
for increased expenditures does not depend on the proof 
that it generates the increased income necessary to pay 
for it. But to the extent^ that it generates any part of that 
necessary income ihe difficulty of imidementing the pro- 
gramme is reduced. To the extent that the expenditure of 
univerrities is investment in research and development the 
probability of generating the necessary income is that much 
greater.’’ (‘Finding Higher Education in Canada’, Report 
of a Commistion to the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, October 1965, pp. 57-68.) 

(d) Hie Umvenity of Alberta and 
Projected Enrolmenls. 

The umversity is both a congeries of buUdings 
and an institution, i.e„ a unit of organization. The 
changes necessitated by numbers include the provi- 
sion of pfaysicai facilities for the growth of existing 
uniyerstti.es and/or the CTcation <rf new universities. 
Adjustment to a substa n tial intTease in scale wi thin 
the university part of the system involves decisions 
respei^g the location of focilities and perhaps re- 
organization <rf the institutkmal structure. 

A university can expand to accommodate in- 
cre^ing numbers by the construction of additional 
f^ilities either on the same campus or at other loca- 
ti(Mis. Given the area of the initial campus, inoeasing 
numbers eventually create proUms of physical con- 
gestion; and at some point the net advantage to be 
gained by lat^al expansion implies the acquisition 
ot more ground qiaoe. Once the decisiem to extaid 
to other sites is reached, there is a wide choke of 
location; and at this point considerations other than 
the cost of acquiring land or efficiency of operation 
becomes relevant. But whether {Ayskal expansicHi 
occurs on the same campus or on other campuses, 
the institution may remain the same. 

The maximum niunber on eadi of the cam- 
puses at Edmcmtcm and Calgary has been set at 
1 8 , 000 . current and proqiective growth of num- 

bers implies that, in the absrace of oth^ actiem, to 
reduce enredments on the two campuses, facilities 
to accommodate students would have to be provided 
at other locaticms, e.g., a satellite campus in Ed- 
monton, or campuses at other points, e.g., Leth- 
bridge, or Red Deer. 

Adjustment to increasing numb^ may lead to 
the establishment of new univ^ities, i.e., the crea- 
tion of new institutions. If it is difficult to determine 
in a calculated manner whra additkxial campuses 
are required, it is even more difficult to determine 
when a university has readied its optimum size in 
the instituticMial sense. Increaang size presents prob- 
lems; but internal reorganization can offset the dis- 
advantages ot increased size for a time. Gnce more, 
at the time decisions respecting the location of new 
universities must be made, considerations other than 
institutional efficiency may prr^rly enter into the 
calculations. 
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Additional facilities for university students on 
new sites in Fximonton or Calgary, or at Lethbridge 
or Red Deer, could form part of, i.e., be operated 
as branches of the university in Edmonton or the 
university in Calgary-; or could be operated as au- 
tonomous institutions. 

Various projectiwis of future enrolments have 
been made. These are brought together in Appen- 
dix C. 

In later references to prospective ‘university’ 
enrolments the estimate of 33,000 in 1975-76 will 
be used. It will be assumed that 1 1 ,000 will be first 
year students; and that two-thirds of all students 
attend at institutions in the Northern Region, in- 
cluding Red Deer District. 

(e) Equalizi^n of Educatioiial Opportunities. 

It is clear that one consideration which will 
enter into the determination of the location of addi- 
tional facilities for university educatitm is the effect 
which the provision of new facilities will have cm 
equalizing <^>portunities. The prospective student 
who lives at a distance from educational facilities, 
and must leave home to attend university, is at a 
disadvantage. Attendance at university involves 
added costs to be borne by the student or his family. 
There are several ways in \diich these added costs 
can be offset, e.g., by paying from the public purse 
travel and living-away allowances. An dtemative is 
to place facilities for univ^ity education closer to 
the students who would otherwise have to leave 
home even if this were to involve greater public 
exp&naitare per student. In addition to the beneHts 
accruing to the students who would otherwise be 
unable to attend university or on whom the costs 
woul^. bear heavily, benefits would accrue to the 
people of the community in which the facilities were 
located. Some of these would be educational, e.g., 
there would be increased opportunity for continuing 
adult education. The establishment of a post-school 
educational institution in a community also brings 
substantial indirect gains to the people of the com- 
munity. It is not surprising that, when decisions have 
to be made respecting the location of new facilities 
for university education, communities seeking thev 
facilities should press their claims. 

There has been strong local support for facili- 
ties for university students at the Junior Colleges. 
The earlier establishment of a branch of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in Calgary, and its evolution into a 
substantially autonomous institution were urged by 
the people of Calgary. The current consideration of 
a degree-granting institution in Lethbridge results 
from a recognition of the advantages which would 
accrue to the community 

(f) Selection of students. 

There are impediments which have limited the 
numbers of young people with the necessary abilities 
who have been admitt^ to universities. There is also 
a problem of the selection of students desiring ad- 



mission to universities, improved selection tech- 
niques might avoid the exclusion of students who 
could successfully complete the work required for 
a university degree; and there is a case for providing 
a ‘second chance’ to some students who have not 
met the requirements for admission. But the record 
of promotions in universities implies that numbers of 
students are admitted to universities whose needs 
might better be met in another way. It seems likely 
that some of the students who fail in university seek 
ad^ n to the university because of the lack of 
alL ..ive educational opportunities; and that if 
valid alternatives were open to them the rate of 
failure in the universities would decline. 

A special study was made by H. Hawes of the 
students who had entered the university of Alberta 
in 1951. Of the total of 653 students; 38% had not 
received a degree by 1961; and in more than half 
of these cases the reason was clearly poor marks. A 
study of students’ records by B. H. McDonald led 
to the following conclusions: ‘On analysis, the figures 
show that about 20% of all freshman students will 
have unsatisfactory records. However, about 35% 
of students whose Grade 12 averages were below 
65.0% will have unsatisfactory records. About 10 
or 1 1 % (rf all freshman students will be required to 
withdraw from the university; 1 8 to 20% of students 
whose Grade 12 averages were below 65.0% will 
be required to withdraw.’ Studies of the distribution 
of the Grade 12 marks of first year students show 
that about 60% have averages of more than 65%; 
50% more than 67%; and 25% more than 73%. 

(2) Post'School Educational Opportunities for 

Youi^ People Leaving Scfaml but not 

Entering University. 

(a) Increasing Numbers Qualified for 
Further ^ucation. 

The schools have had long experience in meet- 
ing the educational needs ^f children, and the school 
system, although not static, is well-organized to meet 
these needs; but the responsibility of the schools for 
day-time instruction ends when the pupil withdraws 
from school or graduates from it. (Many school 
boards have shown considerable initiative in pro- 
viding opportunities for post-school education.) The 
versifies have had long experience in meeting the 
needs of students who achieve the standards of ad- 
mission and enter university, and the universities are 
well-organizc'^i tc meet these needs; but the respon- 
sibility of the universities is limited to a relatively 
small proportion of the age-group. (Extension de- 
partments of universities have offered courses for 
students not proceeding in degrees.) The tendency 
for a larger proportion of the age-group increasing 
in size to complete high school means that there will 
be increasing numbers eligible and desiring to enter 
university. It also means even larger numbers eligible 
for, and desiring, further education but not university 
education. 

Currently, 55% of all Grade 12 students re- 
ceive the high school diploma; less than half (47%) 
have met matriculation requirements. 
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(b) llw Need for a Sysfeniauc Approach to 
Post-School, Non-University Education. 

In contrast to the well-organized school system 
and the well-organized university systm there has, 
up to this time, been no systematic approach to the 
provisicMi of q)portunities beyond school for the 
group who will not enter university. One reasmi is 
that the group has not been as large as it now is and 
will certainly become. Also the need for further 
^ucation of the ^oup has been less evident than 
it now is. There is increasing recognition that the 
extended education of the relatively small number 
through university is not alone enough either in the 
interests of people as individuals or of society. The 
young people who leave school but are not admitted 
to university, can beneht from education appre^ri- 
ate to their needs; and are as entitled to the oppor- 
tunity to develop their capacities as are those who 
proceed to university. Even in the narrow occupa- 
timial sense, university graduates will not be effec- 
tive in swiety unless they have associated with them, 
substantial numbers of people with more educatimi 
than has been available in the past.<** 

It is (rf course wrong to imply that nothing has 
been done to provide educational (^>portunities for 
young pec^le who leave school but do not proceed 
to university. Private institutions have le^XMided to 
some denials. Public instituticMis, (rften under au- 
spices other than those of the schools or universities, 
have been established to meet the needs of particular 
groups. 

It is becoming ino’easingly clear that what is 
required is a comprehensive and systonatic q)proach 
to a new kind and level of education adapted to the 



"*A recent report on bdialf of the Presidents of Ontario 
Universities states ‘In each of the broad areas we have 
touched on — engineering technology, business, and para- 
niedical— ^ere is alre^y a wealth of choice, and the range 
of ^peci^ties is more likdy to increase than di minish , in the 
engineering field, our institutes of technerfogy already teach 
aeronautical, civil, chemical, electrical, electronic, gas, in- 
stniment, mechanical and metallurgical technr^ogy; and we 
are told that more could be done in biochemical techneriogy, 
fo^ products, paper products, and wood manufactu ring . 
On me business side there could be real estate, marketing 
dismbution, salesmariship,^ data processing, management 
training, legal secretarial science, medical secretarial science, 
transportetion, traffic management, and many more. TTie 
paramedical field includes nurses, therapists, radiographers, 
medical photographers, orthoptists, laboratmy technicians, 
radiological technrrfogists, dental technicians, dental assist- 
ants, and a growing list of ^lled persons upMi whom the 
health services will increasingly depend.’ The Report goes 
on to quote Dr. fiissell as saying ‘<m the artistic side, it is 
not at all clear that the universittefc with their emphasis on 
criticism, scholardup and research, provide the easiest set- 
ting for the cultivation of the performing arts — the arts 
of the theatre, for instance. There will be in the future great 
scope for technical and techndogical supporting skills if 
drama, opera and ballet keep pace with an expanding and 
increasingly sophisdeat'-j population. The Report adds: *The 
same might be said a^out other arts. Photograi^y, com- 
mercial art, industrial design, journalism and music could 
find a congenial home in the city college.’ (“The City 
College ’, Supplementary Report No. 2 of the Committee of 
Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities and Colleges 
of Ontario, February 1965, p. 13.) ® 



needs of young people who are leaving the school 
system. The need could conceivably be met by 
extending the school system, i.e., by ^ding to the 
years of instruction offered by the schools. This does 
not seem to be the appropriate means. If additional 
years were added to the schools it would be practical 
to make the additions only in certain locations. But 
the further expansion of the school system is unsound 
in principle. At some point pupils should leave 
school and be exposed to a different environment. 
The appropriate environment can best be provided 
in an institution devised for the purposes of post- 
school education. There ai^ars to be no significant 
support for extending the period of education in the 
schools. The administration of post-school educa- 
tional institutions by established school authorities 
is another matter. 

The needs could conceivably be met by ex- 
tending the range of programs of universities to in- 
clude programs adapted to the needs erf students not 
now admitted to universities. The universities are 
subject to pressure of numbers within the limits at 
which they now operate. The group for which addi- 



“’‘Provincial Schools of Agriculture and of Home Eco- 
nixnics have, for 46 years, offered distinctive education to 
youth of public school age. The Institute of Technology and 
Art has for a similar period offered a rich variety of voca- 
tional and trade courses to students of upper public rchool 
ages. The Apprenticeship Act of 1958 designated nineteen 
trades opcu to youth o f a mmiinuin age of sixteen years 
who possessed Grade VIII or Grade DC standing. Under 
other auspices, recreational, ftvestry, and health courses are 
taken to youth and adults. Shortly, a trades schotd will open 
m Edmonton. AU these e^^^rts testify to the need for a 
variety of programs. 

In addition to the above — ^which are under the Depart- 
ments of Education, Agriculture, Trade and Industry, Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Lands and Forests, and Public Health— two 
non-provincial efforts are noteworthy. Composite schools 
represent an a^mpt by local government to extend its 
ordinary cducEtiondl facilities beyond strictly academic pro- 
visions. The L^bridge Jumor College cmistitutes a regional 
eff(^ to^bring new educational programs into several com- 
munities. (Report of the Royal Commission of Education, 
Province of Alberta, 1959, p. 153.) 



j-itP*® matter is that we are now in an entirely 

different world from that of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and it 
IS necessary that we extend our educational system to meet 
the demands of this new worid. In the past when we have 
faced that sort of crisis, we have srfved the problem by 
expanding our secondary school program — in 1871, for 
example, when we added general education tor the many to 
spwial education for the few, or in the 1920’s when techni- 
traiiung was introduced in a conriderable number of 
high scho(^s. In the present crisis, the need cannot be met 
simply by alterations or additions at secondary school level; 
this time we must turn our attention to the post-secondary 
level, where we must create a new kind of institution that 
will provide, in the interests of students for whmn a 
university course is unsuitable, a type of training which 
universihes are not designed to offer. Fortunately, a begin- 
ning has been made in the establishment of the institutes of 
technology ^d vocational centres, but as yet these are too 
few in number and their offerings are too narrow in range 
to satisfy what is required both by the nature of our devel- 
oping ^onomy and tlie talents of our young people. The 
Commute is therefore recommending the establishment of 
community colleges to provide these new and alternative 
programs.’ (Report of the Grade 13 Study Committee, 
Ontario 1964.) 
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iional provision must be made is a large one. The 
educational needs of students proceeding through the 
universities are different from those of others; ai- 
thou^ part of the problem of devising post-schwl 
educational opportunities outside of the universities 
is that, in this relatively new part oC ihe total system, 
we are less sure of Ae nature of the educational 
experiences required, and even less sure of how it 
should be organized. In any case there seems to be 
no significant support for enlarging the scope of the 
universities to include all possible forms of post- 
school education. 

(3) Educational Opportunities for Adults: 

Continuing Education. 

The traditioiiul structure of the educational sys- 
tem, including schools and universities, is being 
modified to include other institutions. In addition to 
the full-time students attending the institutions at 
each level there will be others, normally in full-time 
employment, who will seek educational opportunities 
on a part-time basis; and some who have temporarily 
withdrawn from employment will seek opportunities 
to advance their education. Some of the part-time 
or temporary students will be enrolled in the normal 
programs of studies at the three levels. For others 
it will be necessary to provide special programs 
adapted to the specific needs of the students. The 
demand for educational opportunities for adults is 
not new and there has been response to the demands 
by schools, universities and voluntary and private 
agencies. TTie increasing demands for continuing, 
part-time, education of adults will require a more 
systematic approach in which the schools, the uni- 
versities, and the new institutions will together 
provide the main services. 



'“‘Compared with earlier times, the pace and requirements 
of life are vastly increased and varied. There is need for 
continuous education for economic adjustment and survival. 
Relief from routine and monotony are essential. And some 
means is required to bring man’s mind to cope with the 
fundamentals of our way of life. The time has come when 
adult education must become a normal and integral part of 
the educational pro^am of any community. It must become 
the third and stabilizing phase of complete education — 
elementary, secondary and adult. . . . 

Adult education work in Canada has been conducted 
mainly, until recent years, by the universities. Their work 
has lieen supplemented by that of school boards in the 
larger urban centres, where courses of largely vocational 
nature aie offered in th evenings. Commercial ctnnpanies 
and professional groups have sponsored in-service training 
programs for their employees. Labour organizations seeking 
to train trade union leaders have conducted praams which 
are still far short of th* need. Farm organizations have 
always been interested in furthering extension programs 
and short courses and the cooperative organizations in 
particular have worked closely with universities and depart- 
ments of agriculture. . . . 

It seems clear that the development of the system of 
community colleges discussed in an earlier section will 
enable each college to become the regional focal point upon 
which the resources of local school boards, government 
departments, the university, local cultural and business 
groups can develop and enter their programs, somewhat in 
accordance with the needs of the region. (The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Education, Province of Alberta, 
pp. 164, 166 and 171.) 



(4) Reorgani^tion of Post«School Educational 

Opportunities, other than University Education, 

to meet the Growth of Numbers. 

The structure of the educational system is in 
the process of being modified to introduce a new 
kind and level of location within an appropriate 
framework. The functions will not be add^ to the 
schools or made the responsibility of the universities. 
The systematic approach now needed requires con- 
sideration of a number of aspects of programming 
and organization. The problems to be resolved in- 
clude the achievement of a concensus and definition 
of the purposes to be served; determination of the 
specific programs to be offered; articulation with the 
schools; articulation with the universities; re.sponsi- 
bility for adult continuing education; the location, 
organization and government of the new institutiwi; 
and, financing the new kind and level of education. 

(a) The purposes of tiie New Institutions. 

The primary purpose must be to extend post- 
school educational opportunities to young people 
who, having completed the programs of the schools, 
do not, either by choice or by failure to meet the 
required conditions, go on to university. The pur- 
pose is to provide a valid alternative to university 
education for these young people. The new institu- 
tions may provide a ‘second chance’ for students not 
initially qualified tn enter university studies. The 
new institutions may also provide programs which 
will advance the education of students who will 
proceed to university.*^’ 

(b) The Nature of the Programs to be Offered. 

The primary emphasis must be on programs 
related to the needs of students who, for valid rea- 
sons, will terminate their formal education when 
they leave the new institutions; although many of 
them will seek continuing educational opportunities. 
The programs should therefore be complete and ouu- 
cationally effective in themselves. The programs 
should be designed to prepare students for life ex- 
periences, including employment experiences, within 
three broad areas — the technologies, business, and 
the arts. In each of these broad areas there should 
be opportunities to achieve competence in more par- 
ticular areas of knowledge. The content of programs 
should not be limited to knowledge specifically re- 
lated to particular employments. By combination of 
courses the student should have an opportunity to 



'-'The colleges have two broad purposes, llie first is to 
provide within a sin^e educational milieu a variety of 
educational opportunities for students of different abilities, 
talents, and interests. The second is to extend more widely 
the opi»rtunity for young people throughoui the Province 
to continue their education after graduation from secondary 
school.’ . . . ‘This purpose is much more than that of merely 
filling a hitherto neglected gap in our educational system. 
It is their responsibifily to fashion a distinctive educational 
approach designed to meet the needs of modern life.’ (The 
Role of District and Regional Colleges in the British 
Columbia System of Higher Education. Ihe Academic Board 
for Higher Education in British Columbia, January 1965, 

pp. 11-12.) 
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develop his interests as an individual and his capa- 
cities as a member of society. The length of the pro- 
grams may vary; but there will be a tendency for 
them to extend over two years. 



(c) Articulation with the Schools. 

Except for preparing students specitically for 
admission to universities (matriculation) the pro- 
grams in the schools have been devised largely on 
the assumption that pupils will terminate their for- 
mal education at the end of the school system; and 
the tendency has been to diversify programs to meet 
the valid needs of students who will not continue 
their formal education. The assumption will no 
longer have the same validity. Some pupils will not 
complete school, and among those who complete 
school some will not immediately proceed with post- 
school programs; but the programs in hi^ schools 
will be(»me increasingly preparatory to further edu- 
cation. It will be. necessary to articulate the programs 
in the schools and the programs in the new post- 
school institutions so as to provide progressive edu- 
cational experiences. 



A college should be regarded as a uni<,ue educational 
^tUng wherein academic and technical fields can be merged 
in ways that are not open to other iK>st-secondary institU' 
. ''^hose programs do not cover as wide a range of 
abihUes and interests. By adhering to this broad intention, 
the college can preanote a distinctive type of higher educa- 
tion that will not only offer exceptional educational oppor- 
tunities for the young peojrfe of the Province, but will also 
serve to counteract the fdse distinction that is commonly 
drawn between academic and technical education. In a 
comprehensive sense all fields of education, whether literary, 
artistic, %ientific, or applied have techniques for acquiring, 
communicating, and utilizing knowledge. Likewise every 
field of educatimi hM its discursive and contemplative 
aspects as express!^ in its historical, social and aesthetic 
components. Within a allege program these may be 
merged in ways that will enable students to comprehend 
their fields of study not merely as academic or technical 
but as powerful social and intellectual forces that are deeply 
and widely influential in human affairs.’ (The Role of 
District Md Regional Colleges in the British Columbia 
System of Higher Education, p. 11.) 



*'* The composite^ nature of the college program presents a 
degree of flexibility within its educational structure that is 
not typeal of the programs of either universities or insti- 
tutes of technology. Hence, it is recognized that colleges 
will admit students on a broader basis than that adopt^ by 
other institutions of higher education. . . . Although colleges 
are autonomous regarding whom they admit, the following 
IS proposed as a suitable guide: 

1. Graduates of a senior secondary-school program either 
by_ recommendation by an accredited school or by 
wntten examinations to be admitted; 

2. Students with an overdl average of fifty percent or 
better on the final examinations of the senior, secondary- 
school program but who arc deficient in not more than 
two subjects may be admitted after the successful com- 
pletion of tests administered by the college to indicate 
likelihood of success, and following interviews to deter- 
mine their personal suitability.’ (The Role of District 

Colleges in the British Columbia System 
of Higher Education, pp. 20-21.) 



(d) .\iticuIatioii with the Universities. 

The programs of the new institutions must be 
devised primarily for the needs of students who are 
not proceeding to university and who, in the main, 
can be expected to terminate their formal education 
at the end of the process. The programs should not, 
in any narrow sense, be prerequisite to programs at 
the universities. However, after completing another 
two years, the general education of the students will 
be significantly advanced; and provided the level of 
achievement points to the capacity to proceed suc- 
cessfully through university, the opportunity to do 
so should not be denied to them. Some acco mmn da- 
tion within the university may therefore be required 
to provide for progressive educational experiences. 
This accommodation should not however reduce the 
substance behind the university degree.^®’ 

(e) Adult Continuing Education. 

The new institutions will have a function to 
perform in the expanding provision of continuing 
education for those who have withdrawn from the 
main stream of formal education. Adults seeking 
fuller education on a part-time basis will have haH 
varied educational experiences, and the additional 
education sought will be at different levels. Man y 
will have completed their formal school education 
and will be seeking further education of a kind and 
level offered by the new institutions. TTie provision 
of o{^itunities for this group will become the re- 
sponsibility (rf the new institutions. 



'*’Thc college academic program should be a basic one that 
will qualify the students who successfully complete one or 
two years to proceed to the next higher year in most uni- 
versity courses, but not in all. However, as stated in Presi- 
dent Macdonald’s report on Higher Education in British 
Columbia: “It would be unfortunate, I think, if the proposed 
two-year colleges merely tried to duplicate the schedules, 
ft^ulty, courses and organization prevailing at the university. 
Their academic programs must be parallel so that the best 
stuoents can transfer to university, but parallel should not 
mean identical. . . . When I say that courses should be 
par^lel but niH identical, I am envisaging some flexibility 
m the university entrance and prerequisite requirements. 
For examine, we will all want to know that the student is 
competent m the study of English literature, not that he has 
studied i^iticular prescribed texts.’’ ’ (The Role of District 
and Regional Ciflleges in the British Columbia System of 
Higher Education, p. 23.) 



In order to meet the broad educational demands of the 
communities they serve, the colleges will provide programs 
th^ extend beyond their regular full-time programs. An 
understanding of our own and other cultures, and of the 
^lal and physical world in which we live, has become 
increasingly important for the members of a self-governing 
society.^ A college should reach out into the community to 
extend its educational scope and to make use of the ccfllege 
facilities and resources for all who can benefit. Such pro- 
grams usually include: late afternoon and evening courses 
for credit in the various college programs; non-credit 
Kminars, institutes, workshops and conferences for persons 
in varies professional and occupational fields; lecture series 
on topics of current interest, and so forth. Such programs 
have greater significance than ever before, because no 
matter what course a student may have taken he faces a 
lifetime of learning m order to keep up with the changing 
world in which he lives.’ (The Role of District and Regional 
Colleges in the British Columbia System of Higher Educa- 
tion, p. 26.) 
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(f) The Govenunent and Organization 
of the New Institutions. 

The schools serve the needs of particular lo- 
calities and are organized on the basis of local ^v- 
emment. The service areas of the universities are 
not geographically prescribed, and their government 
is provincial rather than local. TTie new institutions, 
if they are to be effective will have to be receptive 
to local needs; and the appropriate form of govern- 
ment will be affected by the tendency to decentralize 
physical facilities so as to equalize opportunities. 
But it will be uneconomical to decentralize to the 
extent within the school system. The tendency will 
be for the new institutions to serve the needs of dis- 
tricts, within which adequate numbers of students 
may be found, and new forms of government will 
have to be devised. 



(g) Fiiiimciii^ the New institutiu 

School education is ‘free’, i.e., no fees are 
charged; and a substantial part of the costs of school 
education are met directly from the locality. The 
universities charge fees; but the main part of the 
costs of university education are met directly from 
the Treasuty of the Province. In establishing the 
new institutions decisions must be made respecting 
the distribution of costs. 



(5) Cmicurreiit Adjustments, University and Non- 

University, to meet the Growth of Numbers. 

There is a problem of adjustment of the struc- 
ture of the universities to the increasing numbers 
who are, and will be, seeking university education. 
At the same time there is a problem of developing 
the institutional and organizational framework to 
provide, on a systematic basic, the valid post-school 
alternative for the increasing numbers wlw, on leav- 
ing school, will not proceed to university. The two 
problems might be approached as entirely distinct 
and separate parts of the general problem, i.e., the 
arrangcanents for each mi^t proceed substantially 
without reference to the arrangements for the other. 
The institutional structure devised to provide the al- 
ternative to university education might be wholly 
unrelated to the institutional structure of the uni- 
versities; and provision for expanded facilities for 
university education might be made without refer- 
ence to the provision of facilities for the new kind 



and level of education. Ibis seems to be substantially 
what is taking place in the Province of Ontario. Al- 
ternatively, in view of the tendency to decentraliza- 
ti;>n of facilities required in the solution of both 
problems, the approach might be to combine fa- 
cilities for university education with facilities re- 
quired for non-university post-school education with 
consequent connections between the universities and 
the new institutions. This seems to be essentially 
what was intended under the Public Junior Colleges 
Act, 1958, in the Province of Alberta. The approach 
proposed by the Parent Commission in the Province 
of Quebec is different again. The institutes are to 
be formed by combining a year of school education 
and a year of university education to constitute pro- 
-ams of two years’ duration, with the appropriate 
institutional arrangements for the government of the 
‘Institutes’. 



‘^*‘Thc effect that the provision of other types of post- 
secondary institutions, and the junior colleges, Ontario’s 
Community Colleges, and the Institutes recommended by 
the Parent Commission in Quebec, will have on university 
enrolments is very difficult to assess. All we can say for 
certain is that they are bound to increase the number of 
students in post-secondary institutions of all kinds taken 
together. There has teen an inclination to believe that the 
establishment of a junior or community college will de- 
crease the pressure for places in the university. This may 
prove to be the ca», but the experience in the United 
States, where the junior college movement is most advanc^, 
has been to the contrary. In that country, junior colleges 
have tended to relieve pressure on the first two years of the 
normal university program, but the great increase in edu- 
cational opportunity has resulted in larger enrolment in 
the final two years of the undergraduate courses and in the 
graduate schools. This increase has more than offset the 
decrease in the pressure on the early two years. 

We have not tried to estimate the separate enrolment 
in these institutions. In so far as their studies are of uni- 
versity level and are following courses of a university type 
they are included in our projections. We have not, however, 
tried to estimate the impact of these other types of post- 
secondary institutions upon university enrolments. The plans 
for the development of these colleges are scarcely sketched, 
and we have no experience of the response they will 
receive. We see great merit in the proven differentiation of 
educational programs for students of differing interests and 
abilities. We hope that the plans for development for the 
universities are sufficiently flexible to adjust to the changes 
that successful innovation in this field of education may 
induce in the next decade. The character of the problem 
may change rapidly; the magnitude of the problem is not 
likely to be thereby reduced.’ (“Financing Higher Education 
in Canada”, Report of a Commission to the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada. October, 1965, pp. 
16-17.) 



PART II 



VARIOUS APPROACHES TO THE GENERAL PROBLEM 



(1) The Approach io the Province of Quebec: 

**Institutes” 

The approach outlined here is based on the 
Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry in the 
Province of Quebec, October 1964. Tlie Royal Com- 
mission was ai^intcd in April 1961. A final portion 
of the Report of the Commission, which will deal 
inter alia with the financing of education, remains to 
be completed and published. The Province is in the 
process of evolving its plans in the light of the recom- 
mendations already received from the Commission. 

The proposals made in the 1964 report are 
designed to create a coherent system of education 
out of a complex and inchoate one, much of which 
was recognized as outmoded. The need for revolu- 
tionary change provided the opportunity to bring to 
bear on the problems the contemporary educational 
philosopi and concepts. 

It is proposed that the ‘secondary’ course should 
extend from the seventh through the eleventh year 
of the schools; and should be divided into two 
cycles. Years 7 and 8 would be devoted to general 
education; pupils might begin to specialize in years 
9, 10 and 11. Secondary education should be orga- 
nized in regional composite schools with enrolments 
of between 1,000 and 2,000. The composite schools 
would offer a variety of courses and services corres- 
ponding to the various talents, tastes and needs of 
young people between 12 and 16 or 17 years of age; 
but ^ pupils would be required to take certain 
courses in each of the four principal fields of knowl- 
edge — ^language, the sciences, the arts, and techno- 
logy. A system of accreditation of institutions of 
secondary education is recommended. 

It is proposed that education through the 
thirteenth year should be encouraged by establishing 
a level of education complete in itself, of two years 
duraticm, after the eleventh year. The organization 
and content would be clearly separate from the 
secondary school courses and from hi^er education. 
To emphasize its comprehensive or composite 
character the courses of study should be called 
‘pre-university and vocational education’, and it 
should be offered in institutions to be called ‘Insti- 
tutes’. 



The Commission recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Education establish the standards and 
requirements of admission to the Institutes, leaving 
each institute the task of applying these criteria 
with proper regard to the special characteristics of 
the area, and in collaboration with counsellors in 
the Department. The courses offered at the Insti- 



tutes would be the preparatory stage for hi ghe r 
education in the case of diose intending to continue 
Aeir studies; and, for all others, a terminal phase 
in general education and vocational training, pre- 
paring directly for a career. The Institutes should 
offer a wide range of electives, but students slrould 
be required to combine basic courses (‘physical 
education, the mother tongue, a second language, 
and philosophy’) with courses in a specialty and 
courses complementary to their specialty, each of 
these categories comprising about one-third of the 
total. All students preparing for higher education 
should spend two years at the Institutes ^fore being 
admitted to university. The curriculum and exami- 
nations Division of the Department of Education 
should take pedago^cal responsibility for pre- 
university and vocational education; and study 
should be given to a system of accreditation for the 
Institutes, based on precise and recognized standards. 

It is recommended that the Institutes include 
no fewer than 1,500 students; and that the Educa- 
tional Organization Division of the Department 
prepare a map indicating the locations in which 
Institutes mi^t be established. Each Institute 
would be organized and administered by a public 
corporation. The twelve members of the corporation 
would be appointed by the Minister of Education 
from lists supplied by regional groups or organiza- 
tions, e.g., schools, teacher associations, parents’ 
associations, industrial organizations, labour unions, 
and the nearest institution of higher location. 

At the level of higher education it is proposed 
to enlarge the system by the establishment of Limited 
Charter Universities with authority to offer only 
programs leading to the Bachelor’s degree (three 
years), l.e., they would not offer graduate studies. 
The Limited Charter University is to serve an area 
large enough to provide 2,000 students. It is also 
proposed that Centres ot University Studies be 
established. The Centres would be branches of 
universities, administered by the universities, and 
providing at least 1,000 students with the first or 
the first two years of university studies in an ade- 
quate number of basic disciplines including edu- 
cation. The Commission recommended Limited 
Charter Universities and Centres of University 
Studies at particular locations and that ‘the Board 
of Higher Education, in conjunction with the Divi- 
sion of Planning of the Department of Education, 
cloKly follow the development of higher education 
during the next few years, to determine the advis- 
ability of creating new Centres of University Studies 
in other regions, of creating Limited Charter Uni- 
versities from Centres of University Studies that 
have reached an adequate stage of development and 
ttteet established standards, and of establis hing new 
Unlimited Charter Universities.’ 
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(2) The Approach in the Province of Ontario: 

“Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology” 

The Department of Education Amendment Act 
of 1965 provides for the establishment of Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technology. 

In introducing the Bill the Minister of Educa- 
tion made the following statements: 

“The Bill . . . provides for the introduction of 
a new levd and type of education.” 

I'he Minister quoted from an earlier statement 
to the legislature by the Premier; 

“It is generally agreed that changes in tech- 
nology have always and will continue to affect our 
social and economic system. It is also agreed that 
the rate of change in our social and economic 
system is related to the rate of change in technology, 
and that the rate of technological change is acceler- 
ating. Further, there is general acceptance that the 
first implication of technological change will be the 
change in the nature of individual jobs and each 
such change eventually leads to changes in values, 
patterns of behaviour and our social institutici-s, 
iiicluding government itself.” 

The Minister laid down the following broad 
lines of policy: 

1. The Number and Location of Colleges 

Decision with respect to the number and loca- 
tion and the criteria to determine the area to be 
served by each would await the establishment of the 
Council of Regents. Studies of local needs and 
requirements must be made in each case. These will 
consider the position of the institutes of technology 
and trades and vocational centres. The Council of 
Regents may recommend a complete integration of 
existing institutions and efforts. They will be ‘com- 
munity’ colleges; and residence or dormitory facilities 
will not necessarily be provided. 

2. Administration 

The new institutions will commence operations 
under the Department of Education, which will be 
advised by the Provincial Council of Regents. Pro- 
vision will be made for district Boards of Governors. 

3. Financii^ 

If the most rapid development is to be assured 
the College must, for the immediate future at least, 
be financ^ by the Province, witliout local taxation. 
A tuition fee, modest in amount, will be charged. 
It is planned to take full advantage of the financial 
a^angements with the Federal Government in the 
field of technical education and trade training. 

4. General Responsibilities 

To provide courses r>f types and levels beyond, 
and not suited to, the secondary school setting; to 
meet the needs of graduates from any secondary 
school program, apart from those wishing to attend 
university; and, to meet the educational needs of 
adults and out-of-school youth: whether or not they 
are secondary school graduates. 



5. Programs of Studies 

The full range of offerings might include tech- 
nician and technological programs; semi-professional 
non-engineering type programs (e.g. paramedical); 
programs in office and distributive occupation, 
including management courses; service industry 
courses; commercial courses; agricultural and 
agriculture-related programs; general or liberal 
education courses, including remedial courses, and 
often incorporated as part of the oAer programs; 
programs of recreation; general adult education 
courses; trade skills, pre-apprenticeship, and appren- 
ticeship training; retraining, upgrading and updating 
courses. 

The colleges would be composite or compre- 
hensive institutions, preferably with several buildings 
on the same campus, providing a variety of programs 
of varying length, including work-experience pro- 
grams, by day and in the evening, for adults as well 
as youth, and for probably more part-time than full- 
time students. Some features will be common to ^ 
programs; they will be occupation-orientod for the 
most part; they will be designed to meet the needs 
of the local community, 

6. Relatitm to Universities 

The Province has adopted a policy of expansion 
of existing universities and the establishment of new 
universities sufficient to meet that need for the fore- 
seeable future. The list of courses does not include 
‘transfer’ or ‘college parallel’ courses, leading to 
advanced placement in universities. These will be 
offered in the schools as Grade 13, or the proposed 
matriculation year. The general or liberal education 
courses proposed for the colleges are not thought of 
as university level courses. Nevertheless, no able 
and qualified students should be prevented from 
going on from a college to a university. A committee 
of representatives of the Department of Education 
and of the universities will be set up to determine 
the conditions and procedures under which univer- 
sities may grant admission to outstanding students 
who have successfully completed an appropriate 
program at a college. Some universities may make 
arrangements with a partiailar college to conduct 
one or two of their own degree courses vidthin the 
college. 

The Department of Education Amendment Act, 
1965, provides: 

1. The Minister may establish, name, maintain , 
conduct and form colleges; the Minister shall 
be assisted in the planning, establishment, and 
co-ordination of pre^ams of instruction and ser- 
vices by the Ontario Council of Regents com- 
posed of members appointed by the Minister; 
there shall be a board of governors for each 
college composed of such members and have 
such powers and duties as may be provided by 
the regulations; each board shall be assisted by 
an advisory committee for each branch of 
instruction. Subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter a ^ard may enter into agreement with a 
university for the establishment, maintenance. 
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and conduct b> !h* university in the college of 
pro^ams of instruction leading to degrees, 
certificates or diplomas awarded by the univer- 
sity. The board may also enter into agreements 
with prc^essional organizaticms or organizations 
of industry or commerce. 

2. The cost of the establishment, maintenance and 
conduct of a college shall be payable out of 
moneys appropriated therefor by the legislature, 
moneys received from Canada, moneys contri- 
buted by organizations under agreements, fees 
paid by students, and other sources. 

3. The regulations may provide for the composition 
of the Council of Regents; the boards of gover- 
nors; the type, content and duration of programs 
of instruction; the requirements for admission of 
students and the terms or conditions on which 
they may remain in or be discharged from pro- 
grams; Ae granting of certificates and diplomas; 
^he qualification and condition of servl.;e of staff; 
travel expenses; and the amounts and manner 
of payment of fees. 

The Regulation made under the Department of Education 

Act will be found in Appendix D. 



(3) The Approadi in Biitish Columbia: **Distrkt 

Ctrileges” 

In Janua^, 1965, the Academic Board for 
Higher Edi^ticxi in British Columbia published a 
booklet entitled ‘The Role of District and Regional 
Colleges in the British Columbia System of Higher 
Education*. Because of its excellence as a statement 
of a generd approach to the extension of opportuni- 
ties for higher education Part 1 ‘Extending the 
Opportunities for Higher Education’ is quoted 
verbatim. 

“^c broad purpose of a publicly supported system of 
^ucation is to develop the human resources of the province 
it serves by increasing the knowledge, capacities and sldlls 
of people in all walks of life. If a country or province 
fails to develop its human resources, it cannot progress far 
in other ways even although its physical resources may be 
bountiful. 

The most direct and effective means for developing 
hum^ resources is a system of formal education com- 
mencing with elementary school, continuing through 
secondary school and proceeding to post-secondary or 
higher education. Such a comprehensive system of education 
is designed to serve both the needs of the individual and of 
the society in which he lives. In all parts of the world that 
have achieved high standards of living, human resources 
have been extensively developed through well established 
systems of public education; whereas in backward regions 
human resources for the most part have remained under- 
developed because of inferior systems of education. Nothing 
reveals the backwardness of a region more typically than 
an illiterate and uneducated population. No aspect of ccm:. 
munity life exists in isolation and the economic and cultural 
^vancement of a region and its educational progress are 
inseparable, each depends upon the other. 

It is trite even to mention that the times in which we 
are living are changing at an unprecedented rate, and that 
the ways in which we do things today are outdated to- 
morrow. Educational systems are no exception and they 
must undergo constant change in o'der to sustain and also 
to set the course for continued development. It is through 
education that people become equipped to deal with 



changing times and to find new and more effective ways for 
meeting the complex problems that arise. 

In those parts of the world that have progressed, edu- 
cation is no longer the privilege of a chosen few. Standard 
or uniform programs of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion have been available for many years to virtually all 
children and young people who live in well developed 
countries. However, it is only in recent times that it has 
become generally recognized that school jprograms that are 
for the most part uniform for all pupils arc no longer 
adequate to meet the conditions of modern life. This be- 
comes more evides. as we enter the age of automation, 
which ^ need not become an age of impersonal uniformity 
and widespread dislo, ation if young people arc given suffi- 
cient opportunities to develop the various capacities and 
talents they have. Thr reorganization that is now taking 
place in the British Columbia secondary-school program, 
which will be complete by the 1966-67 school year, is a 
progressive step toward meeting the growing need for a 
diversity of educational opportunities for young people of 
different abilities, talents and interests. 

It is a matter of concern that post-secondary educa- 
tional developments have scarcely kept pace with the 
changing times. The facilities at this level have remained 
too confined and the programs too limited. However, within 
recent years an awareness of the predominant importance 
of higher education for continued prosperity has swept 
through the world ?t a rate that has been matched by few, 
if any, other wor'J-widc movements in the whole of history. 
As a result many institutions of higher education have been 
established, not only in well developed countries but also in 
some which previously had no such educational facilities 
whatever. 

There are two somewhat different trends that have 
been followed in this recent development of post-secondary 
education. In some places the opportunities for post- 
secondary education have been expanded largely by in- 
creasing the number of universities; in some other localities 
by developing a broader, more balanced system that in- 
cludes institutes of technology, colleges and universities. 
The Province of British Columbia has adopted the latter 
approach as the most effective way to extend the oppor- 
tunities for post-secondary education throughout the Prov- 
ince and to meet the increasingly varied demands of modem 
life. 

Multifdying the number of universities without pro- 
viding other types of educational institutions is a restrictive 
app*'oach in that it forces all students who continue their 
education beyond secondary school to undertake what is 
essentially the same kind of post-secondary education. It 
implies that onlj those students whose abilities and interests 
are in keeping with university requirements should be 
afforded an opportunity to procenl beyond secondary 
schTOl. This is wasteful of human resources because the 
abilities and vocational interests of those who graduate from 
secondary school differ much more widely than the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the academic and professional pro- 
grams of even large, composite universities. 

Many studies have shown that people’s abilities differ 
not only in degree but also in kind, and many secondary 
school graduates whose abilities do not tend specifically 
toward academic and bookish studies are capable of excel- 
ling in other ways. T^cy may surpass many university 
graduates in: their ability to deal effectively with people; 
their ability to manage practical and technical affairs; their 
artistic, musical or dramatic talent; their capability and 
initiative for getting things done; and in terms of their sheer 
good sense, judgment and responsibility. Given an oppor- 
tunity in programs that will challenge their respective 
abilities and interests, some of these young people can de- 
velop exceptional capacity for managing some of the most 
important aspects of our industrial, commercial, political 
and community life. It is important to their future and to 
that of the communities in which they live that they he 
given the opportunity to do so. The pages of history record 
the distinguished achievements of many illustrious persons 
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whose abilities and interests were not primarily academic, 
but whose qualilies of leadership and initiative were out- 
rtanding. 

A further consideration is that the universities them- 
selves have been hampered in achieving their aims when 
they have been obliged lo provide for the further education 
of secondary-school graduates in the mass. Undoubt^ly 
this has contributed in large part to the excessively high 
failure rates in the first two years at universty. As President 
Ma(^onald states in his Report on Higher Education in 
British Columbia ‘the presence at the university of sub- 
stantial numbers of uasuccessful students constitutes a waste 
of time and money', and it might be added of human 
resources. It is not that most of these unsuccessful sf'dents 
lack the ability to profit from further education. Their 
sec(mdary-schooi records as a rule confirm their general 
ability. It is rather that their particular abilities and interests 
are different from those which the universties '-.re designed 
to serve. In order to fit increasing numbe/s of young 
people who display varied cai^cities and interests into an 
increasingly complex civilization, a greater diversity of 
educational institutions is required than is provided by 
universities alone. 

As distinct from a single stream system of higher 
education, an alternative which includes institutes of tech- 
nolot^'y, colleges and universities provides wider educational 
opportunities that are better sUit^ to the different abilities 
and interests of secondary-school graduates, and to the 
mam'fold occupational and professional requirements of 
modem ^es. Moreover, colleges and technological insti- 
tutes being two-year institutions do not require the 
expensive resources and facilities of the universities for 
courses in the upper years and for pmt-graduate studies. 
Hence, ihey can be more economically dispersed throughout 
the Province to extend the educational opportunities more 
widely fw young people who do not reside in the larger 
metropolitan (.entres. Furthermore, many secondary-school 
graduates are cither unwilling or unable to continue tlieir 
formal education over a peri^ of four or more years at a 
university.” 

Part III (rf the publication of the Acad^ic 
Board for Higher Education in British ColumlHa 
gives a'^ one M the purposes of district and regitmal 
college s; 

“to extend more widely throughout the Province oppor- 
tunities for young people to continue their education after 
graduation from secondary school. This purpose is accom- 
plished by the colleges: 

(a) being close to the homes of the students who attend; 

(b) being less restrictive than other institutions of higher 
education regarding the admission of students who 
graduate in the various senior secondary school pro- 
grams; 

(c) being relatively inexpensive to attend; 

(d) providing v^.rious academic, technical and other pro- 
grams at the post-secondary level.” 

Part III deals further with ‘District and 
Regional Colleges’ and deserves to be quoted exten- 
sively. One broad purpose of the colleges 

“is to provide within a single educational milieu a variety 
of educational opportunities for students of different 
abilities, talents, and interests”. This purpose “implies 
much more than merely having both academic and 
t^bnical or other programs carried out in the same institu- 
tion. A college should be regarded as a unique educational 
%tting wherein academic and technical fields can be i terged 
in ways that are not open to other post-secondary institu- 
tions whose programs do not cover as wide a range of 
abilities and interests. By adhering to this broad intention, 
the colleges can promote a distinctive type of higher edu- 
cation that will not only offer exceptional educational 



opportunities for the young people of the Province, but will 
also serve to counteract the false distinction that is com- 
monly drawn between academic and technical education. 

In a comprehensive sense all fields of education, 
whether Iiterap[, artistic, scientific or applied have tech- 
niques of acquiring, comtiiunicating and Utilizing knowledge. 
Likewise, every field of education has its 'discursive and 
contemplative aspects as expressed in its historical, social 
and aesthetic components. Within a college program these 
may be merged in ways that will enable students to compre- 
hend their fields of study not metcly as academic or 
technical but as powerful social and intellectual forces that 
are deeply and widely influential in human affairs. 

This is a great educational opportunity and challenge 
for the ccrileges. Their purpose is much more than that of 
merely filling a hitherto ne^ected gap in our educaticmal 
system. It is their responsibility to fashion a distinctive edu- 
cational approach designed to meet the needs of modem 
life. To accomplish this goal will demand an unrestrict^ 
educati(Mial outlodc and the concerted effort of all mem- 
bers of the college staff.” 

“A college will have its most productive development 
when it is seen as an educational institution in its own 
right that offers programs of value in and of themselves 
rather than as either Grades 13 and 14 or the first two years 
of university. Moreover, there is need for effective relation- 
ships with the secondary schools, the universities and with 
the businesses and industries in ^e local area.” 

“C(rfleges should not be con 'used with universities; nor 
should Aey attempt to become universities. To do so would 
defeat the major purpose for which they were established. 
Colleges should remain two-year institutions devoted to the 
broad educational purposes they are intended to serve.” 

“The compe^te nature of the allege program permits 
a degree of flexibility within its education^ structure that 
is not typical of the programs of either universities or in- 
stitutes of technology. Hence, it is recognized that ccrileges 
will admit students on a broader basis than that ad <yted by 
other instituti(^ of higher education. The general require- 
ment for ^mission to a district or regional college should 
be graduatiem in a senior secondary-school program.” 

“Because of the variety of its educational programs, a 
college ha.s greater flexibility than other post-secondary 
institutions to arrange its courses to meet the needs of stu- 
dents of various talents and interests. Academic and tech- 
nical courses may be combined in various ways so that 
students may transfer readily from one program to another 
without serious loss of time. Such flexibility is eqtecially 
important in view of the allege entrance requirements 
being wider than those of other insl'lutions. Thus some 
students who do not meet the stipulated requirements for 
entrance to a university may, by successfully competing a 
college ac^emic program, prove their suitability for con- 
tinuing their education at a university. Similarly, some stu- 
dents who commence a college academic pre^am may find 
that Uieir talents and interests are more in keeping with a 
technical program and hence transfer. In this way the 
college permits students to change their educational and 
vocational objectives even after having graduated from 
secondary school. There should be compete acceptance by 
all members of the college staff that transfer from one pro- 
gram to another is available for any student according to 
his demonstrated talents and interests. Students who transfer 
would be required to make up any deficiencies in their 
secondary- school subjects by taking college prerequisite 
courses. Such prerequisite courses should not duplicate 
those of the secondary-school curriculum; they should be 
more intensive, cover a wider scope and progress more 
rapidly than those at the Grade 12 level.” 

“pie college academic program should be a basic one 
that will qualify the students who successfully complete one 
or two years to proceed to the next higher year in most uni- 
versity courses, but not in all. However, as sUted in 
President Macdonald's Repon on Higher Education in 
British Columbia: ‘It would be unfortunate, I think, if 
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the proposed two-year colleges merely tried to duplicate 
the schedules, faculty, courses and organization prevailing 
at the University. Their academic programs must lx parallel 
so that the best studcnis can transfer io university, but 
parallel should not mean identical. . . . When I say that 
courses should be parallel but not identical, 1 am envisaging 
some flexibility in the university entrance and prerequisite 
requirements. For example, we will all want to know that 
the student is competent in the study of English literature, 
not that he has studied particular, prescribed texts’.” 

In British Columbia the establishment of 
district or regional colleges is provided for under 
the Public Schools Act Amendment Act, 1965. 
A ‘District College’ is defined as ‘a college estab- 
lished under this act by a Board of School Trustees 
in which tuition in the first and second years of 
university work and other courses normally requiring 
completion of secondary school for admission are 
offered by the authority of the Board’. A ‘Regional 
College’ is defined as 'a college established under 
the Act bv the Boards of School Trustees of two or 
more adjoining school districts in whidi tuition in 
the first and second years of university work and 
other courses normally requiring compl^on of 
secondary school for admission are offered by 
authority of the Regional College Council’. 

The Act provides that a Regional Council shall 
be composed of 

(a) the principal of the college; 

(b) two members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
GovemcH' in Council; 

(c) a member appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion who shall be a District Superintendent of 
Schools, and 

(d) such other number of members as det^mined 
by the Minister to be appointed by eadi partici- 
pating Board, at least one of whom shall be 
a trustee. 

Sectitm 192 of the Act reads: 

“( 1 ) The Minister of Finance shall pay in each calen- 
dar year to the Board of each school district maintaining a 
school district college a grant for operating expenses of the 
college for that year equal to one-half of the diffeience 
obtained by subtracting from the total amount of essential 
operating expenses set forth in the annual estimates of the 
college as finally approved by the Ministei of Education 
the amount of the grant payable to the college for that year 
by the Government of Canada. 

(2) The Board shall asisume as its obligation the 
amount by which the total amount established in the annual 
estinr>ates of the college for operating expenses reduced by 
the amount of the grant payable to the college by the 
Government of Caiiada exceeds uie suni of the operating 
grant calculated under subsection ( 1 ) less any tuition fees 
or other revenue in respect of the college which accrue to 
the Board. 

(3) Wheie the Boards of two oi more adjoining school 
districts are authorized under this Awt to maintain a regional 
college, the Minister of Finance shall pay in each calendar 
year a grant for operaang expenses of the college for that 
year calculated as provided in subsection ( 1 ) , except that 
the grant payable to each school district shall be so appor- 
tioned that the amount assumed as its obligation by each 
Board under subsection (2) shall be equivalent to the 
amount raised by a uniform levy in each of the school 
districts or a levy as otherwise agreed upon by the partici- 
pating Boards.” 



Section 193 of the Act reads: 

“( 1 ) The Minister of Finance shall pay in each calen- 
dar year to the Board of each school district maintaining a 
school district college a capital grant for that year equal to 
o.ne-half of the total amount set forth in the annual esti- 
mates of the college for the payment of principal and 
inte.est of debts for capital expenditures in respect of the 
college that are approved by the Minister of Education and 
specified by him as being eligible for grants under this Act. 

(2) The Board shall assume as its obligation 

(a) The amount of the difference obtained by 
subtracting from the total amount set forth 
in the annual estimates of the ctrilege for 
payment of interest and principal of debts for 
capital expenditure the amount of the capital 
grant calculated under subsectiem il); and 

(b) the total amount required for capital expendi- 
tures, as set forth in the annual estimates of 
the college for capital expenses, that are 
approved by the Minister of Education but 
specified by him as not eligible for grants 
under this Act. 

(3) Where the Boards of two or more adjoining school 
districts are authorized to maintain a regionsd college, the 
Minister of Finance shall pay in each calendar year a capital 
grant for that year calculated as provided in subsectiem ( 1 ), 
except that the cajMtal grant payable to each schoefl district 
shall be so apportioned that the amount assumed by each 
Board under subsection (2) shall be equivalent to the 
amount raised by a uniform levy in each of the school 
districts." 

The Revised Rules of the Coundl of Public 
Instruction provide: 

“For the purpose of calculating the essential operating 
expenses of a crdlege to be finally approved by the Min- 
ister of Education in accordance with Section 192, the 
following will apply: 

(a) An amount or amounts will be determined and 
approved by the Council of Public instructiem which, multi- 
plied by the number of approved instructional staff, will be 
the total amount of cssculia! operating expenses to be 
approved by the Minister. 

(b) The instructional staff of a college will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of <me full-time staff member for each 
twenty full-time students or additional fraction thereof. 

(c) The number of students in any one year will be 
certified by the Secretary-Treasurer as be:ng those enrolled 
and for whom fees are paid or credited in the academic 
year prior to September 1. The number of full-time students 
shall be determined by dividing the total number of units 
for which students are enrc^led by fifteen. 

A ‘unit’ for the purposes of this clause is defined as 
being one lecture hour or one laboratory or shop period of 
two or more hours per week. 

For the purpose of calculating capital expenditures of 
a college to be approved by the Minister of Education and 
specified by him as being eligible for grants in accordance 
with Section 193, the following will apply: 

(a) An amount or amounts will be determined and 
approv^ by tlie Council of Public Instruction which will 
be the maximum amount to be approved by the Minister 
for the construction and equipment of a college building 
and specified by him as eligible for grants. 

(b) The acquisition of a site for a college and the cost 
of grounds beautification and site development, other than 
that directly related to building construction, shall not be 
eligible for grants in accordance with Section 193. 

The Vanaiuver City College, operated by the 
Board of School Trustees District 39, Vancouver, 
was established in 1965. The Catalogue 1965-66 
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states ‘The establishment of Vancouver City College 
is a logical step in the devdopment of post-secondary 
education by die Vancouver School Boa^. The 
Vancouver Scho(J of Art was established in 1925 
to offer full-time day instruction in this speciali^ 
fleld. The Vancouver Vocatiwial Institute, which 
opened in 1949, provides day and evening tw-chnical 
and vocaticmal training. King Edward Senior Matri- 
culation and CcMitinuing Education Centre has since 
1962 offered senior m^ttricidation and high school 
completicm for adults on a full-time basis, day and 
evening. These three institutions have been co- 
ordinated as an education complex called Vancouver 
City College. Their combined facilities are desienp^ 
to provide a In-oad variety of post-secondary educa- 
tional opportunities”. 

The Academic Board for Higher Eduction in 
British Columbia, ii^ch consists of appointees of 
the universities and ^f the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, has power ‘(b) lO examine, and 

provide information relating to academic standards, 
and to advise the appropriate authorities on orderly 
academic develofMnent of universities established 
under the Act and colleges established under the 
Public Schools Act by keeping in review the aca- 
demic standards of each; and (c) without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing., to report on any 
matters respecting academic standards and develop- 
ment in higher ^ucation as may be from time to 
time required by the Minister (rf Education.’ ^e 
B^d repmls annually to the Minister of Education. 

Reference to the West Kootenay Regional College will be 
found in Appendix E. 

(4) A Brief Reference to Experience in the 

United States: **Conunnnity CoD^es” 

The outstanding feature of the education system 
in the United States is its great variety. The great 
wealth of the country, in addition to other con- 
siderations, make proliferation of institutions and 
the costs of duplication of less ccmcem than they 
necessarily are in Canada. The approach outlined 
here conforms to one pattern evident in the United 
States. There is a substantial literature on the subject 
of two-year colleges in the United States; much of 
it by proponents of Community Colleges. The speci- 
Ecs of the approach outlined here seem to coitform 
to the views the advocates erf the College system, 
particularly in the Western United States. 

All pupils should leave school at the end of 
the twelfth year (Grade 12). Pupils proceeding to 
further education should attend at institutions called 
‘Community Colleges’ offering programs extending 
over two years. The Colleges should offer compre- 
hensive programs of study with a wide range of elec- 
tives. In principle, the programs of study are seen 
to be terminal, in the sense that their content is not 
preparatory to further studies. However, students 
completing the two years of the college may transfer 
to universities. The universities offer 4-year pro- 
grams from the end of the twelfth year (Grade 12). 
and qualified students may enter them directly from 
school. Students from the colleges may enter the 



third year of university. Thus students attending 
colleges and transferring to universities may receive 
their first degrees at the same time as students m^o 
proceed immediately frmn schotrf to the university, 
i.c., normally at the age of 21 years. 

One of the most quoted references to the two- 
year college in the United States is from the Second 
Report to the President, U.S. Printing Office, 1957: 
“The expansion (rf the ‘2-year (Tdllege’ has been (me 
of the most notable develc^ments in post-school edu- 
cation in twentieth century America . . . These (in- 
siiiutions) respond to the in(7easing demand for a 
grCrticr variety of more a<x:essible training and edu- 
cation, while at the same time helping other colleges 
and the universities to (X)n(%ntrate a greater pre^r- 
tion of their energies than would otherwise be pos- 
sible on upper division, graduate, and pixrfessicmal 
work . . . Community Alleges are not designed, 
however, merely to relieve enrolment pressures on 
senior institutions. They have a role an(l integrity of 
their own. They are designed to help extend and 
equalize opportunities to those who are (xmipetent 
and who otherwise would not attend (X)llege, and to 
present a diversity oS general and specialized pro- 
grams to meet the needs of div^sified talrats and 
career goals.” 

Not all university educators in the United States 
have supported the 20-year college movement; but 
some distinguished university presidents have lent 
strong support. The following quotation from C!o- 
nant’s “Citadel of Learning” is taken from “The 
Junior College, Progress and Proq)ect”, Leland L. 
Medsker, 1960, Page 299. 

“If they (two-year arflcges) were vigorously sup^rted 
and expanded as the wave of increased numbers hit the 
universities, the distribution of youth among the various 
types of educational institutions might be radically^ ^tered 
without diminution of the percentage of youths receiving an 
advanced education. If this were done, the composition of 
the student bodies in the universities would change without 
any reduction in size; the emphasis would shift toward pro- 
fessional education. That such a shift would be beneficial 
for those universities now aiming at becoming first-rate 
scholarly institutions few would question. On the other 
hand, if some such development does not occur, the pre^ 
sure of applicants on the tax-supported universities will 
force a rapid and enormous increase in the teaching staff. 
The quality of the faculty is bound to deteriorate and more 
than one promising center of research and professional edu- 
cation will become a training institution. 

There would seem to be great advantages, therefore, 
in preparing now for the time, only a few years hence, 
when the flood of college students will be at hand. And 
those preparations, to my mind, should consist primarily 
in the establishment of many local two-year colleges. They 
should be planned to attract the large majority of the youths 
who now enter a four-year college or university with little 
intention of completing a four-year course of study.” 

In principle the 2-year (X)lleges in the United 
States have b^n conceived as providing a compre- 
hensive program of post-se(X)ndary education which 
is (X)mplete in itself. However, it is admitted that in 
practice the courses, even of a general character, 
may be patterned closely after the corre^XMiding 
junior (X)urses of the universities. Medsker says: 

“Cause for concern arises from two facts: (1) 
the prevalence of the claims made by the junior 
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oolite that (Mie of its chief functions is to prepare 
students for technical and semi-professicmal pursuits, 
and (2) the discrepancy between the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in techmcal terminal programs and 
the number of them who actually be^me terminal 
students. In other words the contention that the 
junior college devotes much cMf it energy to the ter- 
minal program is substantiated neither by the ob- 
jective data revealed in the study nor by the 
observations made in the majority of the institutions 
visited. It is obvious from the data presented that 
the 2-year college in America is focused more on 
the transfer than on the terminal function. If, then, 
the institutimi is to be adjudged unique solely on 
the basis ci its special service to students who do 
not transfer, it fails to measure up. It is paradoxical 
that, in the instituticms studied, about two-thirds of 
the ^dents prepared to transfer yet, frOTi a given 
entering class, c^y a third of the students actually 
wmt beyond the junior college. Conversely, only a 
third <rf the studmts were enrolled in courses which 
ostensibly prepared them for employment, yet two- 



thirds of them went into some type (rf life activity 
without further college experience.” 

A^ng the reasons advanced by Medsker for 
the lifted success of the 2-year college in finding 
its unique r<^e and establishing its own integrity are 
honest disagreement over what should constitute a 
terminal program, disagreement over what a ‘techni- 
cian’ is or what his training should consist, and 
disagreement among employers on what constitutes 
the best preparation for a job. Further: “Administra- 
tors, Counsellors and Teachers in most of the 2-year 
colleges visited agreed that no matter how hard an 
instituti(Mi endeavours to effect a terminal occupa- 
tional program it is difficult to interest students in 
the program except in h^y .s|Mcialized mstitutions. 
One reasem for this difficulty is the prestige values 
that pertain to ‘regular’ college work”. 



The terms of a Bill to reorganize non-university post-school 
education in the State of Iowa is included in Appendix F. 



PART in 



THE ALBERTA EXPERIENCE 



(1) The Legisbition 

An Act to provide for the Establishment of 
Public Junior Colleges (The Public Junior Colleges 
Act) was passed in April, 1958. An Act to author- 
ize assistance to the University of Alberta and to 
Junior Colleges (The University and College As- 
sistance Act) was passed in 1964. 

(a) The PoUk Junior Colleges Act 

The Public Junior Colleges Act provides that 
Junior Colleges may be established for the purpose 
of teaching (a) subjects of university level not higher 
than the level commonly accepted for the first y^r 
beyond university matriculation in a course leading 
to a bachelor’s degree; (b) with the approval of the 
University of Alberta, subjects in a course of study 
for a year other than the first year beywid University 
of Alberta matriculation, and (c) other subjects of 
a general vocational nature not provided in the high 
school curriculum of the Province. The College may 
offer day courses and evening courses of an aca- 
demic, vocational, cultural or practical nature; and 
short courses in institutes. 

A College may be established by a school board 
or under an agreement between school boards. The 
consent of the Minister of Education and the ap- 
proval of affiliation by the University of Alberta are 
required. A provisional board is to study the need 
and feasibility of the proposed college; apply for con- 
sent and ^roval; execute an agreement between 
the participating sdiool boards; and apply for the in- 
corporation of the college. 

The ai^lication for incorporation names the 
board of trustees and specifies the nature and loca- 
tion of the proposed kcilities. The Minister may 
negotiate changes, but on approval the application 
is referred to the Lieutenant Governor in Council for 
an order. The order, inter alia, prescribes the service 
area of the ccuporation and the location of its build- 
ings and offices and fixes the amount to be paid to 
the college board by each of the ^nsoring school 
boards for the ff rst and second year in which the col- 
lege operates. A school board desiring to join in the 
operation may, subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter, enter into an agreement with the college board. 

The college board includes two members ap- 
pointed by the initiating school board and one mem- 
ber from each of the other participating school 
boards. There is provision for the participation of 
separate school boards in a school division. Members 
of the college board hold office for three years after 
which they may be reappointed. The chairman, 
deputy chairman, secretary, treasurer or secretary- 
treasurer are appointed by the board from among 
the members. The board controls the general policies 
with respect to the organization, administration, 
operation and courses of instruction, and assumes 



the responsibility for the operation (rf the college, 
from the funds provided. It must transmit to the 
Department of Education and the school boards the 
reports required by the universities. 

The revenues of the board may be derived frewn 
(a) grants from the Government of Canada or ^ 
Government of the Province; (b) gifts; (c) tuitiem 
fees fixed by the board; and (d) payments by the 
sponsoring school boards. After the second year the 
school boards may pay their contributions in accord- 
ance with a formula prepared by the board and a^ 
proved by the college board. The annual budget is 
submitted to the Minister of Education. The provi- 
sions of The School Act apply to debenture borrow- 
ing as if the college board were the board of a school 
division. A poll is required. 

Students entering university courses are required 
to meet the admission requirements prescribed by the 
University of Alberta. The rules governing the ad- 
mission of other students may be set by the college 
board. An advisory curriculum committee may be 
appointed. 

The instructional staff for university courses 
must be aj^roved by the University of Alberta. In- 
structors with teaching certificates cenne und^ the 
provision of The Teaching Profession Act and The 
Teachers* Retimnent Fund Act Instructors who ^ 
not members of the Alberta Teachers’ Associatitm 
receive salaries as agreed upon. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council may make 
regulations governing the ccmducting and operatimi 
of junior colleges. 

(b) The University and College 
Asastance Act 

The University and College Assistance Act pro- 
vides currently for the payment by the Province to 
the public junior college the amount of $635 for 
each full-time student enrolled in university courses; 
and, for each full-time student enrolled in courses 
recognized by the Government of Canada pursuant 
to the Technical and Vocational Agreement and few 
the support of other courses which may be offered 
by the college, such sums as may be prescribed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Proposals for capital expenditures must be sub- 
mitted to the Lieutenant Governor in Council and 
are referred to the School Buildings Board for a 
recommendation. At the discretion of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council the college may be paid either 
(a) a sum not exceeding ninety per cent of the cost 
of the project insofar as it has l^en declared eli^ble, 
or (b) such sums, annually, as will pay an amount 
not exceeding ninetv per cent of the debenture pay- 
ments, principal and interest, attributable to the ]nx>- 
ject insofar as it has been declared eligible. The 
College may, at its own expense, proceed with a 
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proposal in excess of the extent to which it has been 
declared eligible. 

There is provision for a review committee in- 
cluding representatives of the Government and of 
the universities to examine and make recommenda-, 
tions on the schedule which prescribes the amount 
of the operating grant to the public junior colleges 
for university students. 

A ‘private junior college’ is defined as a college 
other than a junior college established pursuant to 
pie Public Junior Colleges Art, which is in affilia- 
tion with the University of Alberta and which offers 
instruction to twenty-five or more full-time students 
in courses for which credit is given by the university 
toward a degree. The Act provides for operating 
grants of $630 per full-time student ordinarily resi- 
dent in Alberta and enrolled in university courses 
at private junior collies. The Province may guar- 
antee the repayment of sums borrowed for capital 
purpo^s, and interest, not exceeding sixty-six and 
twc^thirds per cent of the cost of a project insofar 
as it has b^n declared eligible. 

(c) The Regulatkns of the 
University of Alberta 

The regulations governing the affiliation of 
junior colleges to the University of Alberta are set 
out in the University Calendar. 

“By authority of the General Faculty Council of the 
University, junior colleges may be recommended to the 
Board of Governors for affiliation with the University 
under the following conditions: 

1. STAFF 

A. Number of staff: A minimum staff of six teachers 
giving the major part of their time to junior college 
work must be maintained. 

B. Qualifications of Staff: The members of the staff 
should hold at least the Master’s degree or its 
equivalent in the main field of instruction. All staff 
members offering instruction at the university level 
must be approved for appointment by the Committee 
on Junior Colleges of the University of Alberta. 
(Under the School Act, all staff members offering 
instruction in high school work must hold teachers’ 
certificates.) 

2. CURRICULUM 

Courses and programs of studies for university credit 
must be approved by the University Committee on 
Junior Colleges. 

3. EQUIPMENT 

Library and laboratory facilities must be adequate in 
the subjects taught in the junior college. 

4. ADMISSION 

The conditions of admission to university courses and 
programs at junior colleges will be those which obtain 
in the University of Alberta. 

5. EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations of the junior colleges in courses 
offered for university credit will be the regular Univer- 
sity examinations for the first year. 

6. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The University of Alberta assunies no responsibility for 
the financial support of affiliated junior colleges. 



7. AFFILIATION WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

Junior Colleges affiliated with the University of Alberta 
may not have or enter into affiliations or accreditation 
arrangements with other colleges or universities without 
the permission of the General Faculty Council. 

8. PERIOD OF AFFILIATION AGREEMENT 

The period of any affiliation agreement shall be five 
years. 

9. PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 

All documents which an affiliated institution proposes to 
issue for public information and which purport to con- 
tain a statement of the institution’s relationship with the 
University or other universities shall be submitted before 
printing for the approval of the President of the Uni- 
versity. 



(2) Public Junior Colleges 

(a) The Lethbridge Junior College^'’ 

The Lethbridge Junior College was constituted 
under the ^hool Act, prior to the passage of the 
Public Junior Colleges Act; and the experience in 
Lethbridge helped to determine the terms of the 
later Act. 

Interest in the possibility of a College in Leth- 
bridge was evident in the late forties; and in 1950 
the Lethbridge School District Board secured the 
services of Dr. S. V. Martorana to undertake a sur- 
vey of post-school education. Dr. Martorana recom- 
mended the addition of a thirteenth year to the public 
school program; and the development of a program 
of transfer courses, vocational courses, and part-time 
adult courses. In 1955 the School Board moved to 
establish a College ‘in which may be taught subjects 
of university level and other subjects of a general 
and/or vocational nature beyond the level of high 
school’. The Minister of Education advised that 
‘government grants would be available if the College 
offered not only university but also non-university 
courses of a vocational nature’. The university ap- 
proved the affiliation of the College in April 1957, 
and the College opened in the fall of that year. 

The College commenced in 1957-58 with eight 
par. -aing school districts and divisions. It now 
draw;. ..upport from sixteen districts which are repre- 
sented on the Board. Requisitions on participating 
districts totalled $66,294 in 196J-65, or 16.2% of 
total revenue. 

Salaries for the instructional staff in the uni- 
versity section totalled $99,117; in the technical- 
vocational section, $86,316. Administrative ex- 
penses, maintenance and operation (non-salary) 
amounted to $63,613. Debt charges in 1964-65 were 
$40,504. 

The College is organized into a university sec- 
tion; technical-vocational section; and adult educa- 
tion section. The College operates a Summer School 



"'For a fuller account of the Lethbridge Junior College, see 
Appendix G. 
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and a Coaching School. TTiere is a Principal, Bursar 
and Purchasing Agent. 

In 1964-65, the university section was author- 
izea to give courses in the first year, for admission 
to the B.A. and B.Sc. (three year? to degree); 
B.Ed.; B.Com.; B.Sc. (Agric.) and B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 
B.P.E. There were 19 members of the instructional 
staff; and the Calendar listed 30 courses. 

In 1964-65, the technical - vocational section 
had 12 members on the instructional staff, and listed 
54 courses. The programs were divided into Business 
Education; Technologies; Trade and Occupational; 
and Apprenticeship Training. Courses in the Tech- 
nologies were equivalent to the “A” year of the In- 
stitutes of Technology. 

The adult education section reported 28 eve- 
ning courses, including higli school courses, lan- 
guages, business courses and others. 

The admission requirements for university 
studies are similar to those at the university. In 
business education and the technologies the require- 
ment generally is 67 high school credits (Grade 11). 
Requirements for other programs vary. 

The enrolment of full-time students has in- 



creased as 


follows: 

University 

Programs 


Vocational 

Programs 


Total 


1957-58 


25 


6 


31 


1961-62 


130 


26 


156 


1964-65 


191 


190 


381 


1965-66 


296 (74 second year) 


178 


474 



In 1965-66, the College introduced the second 
year of university studies, and enrolment in the uni- 
versity section increased to 296, with 74 in the 
second year. 

The 1964 Summer School had 57 registrants; 
and the Coaching School, 167. There were 541 regis- 
trants in Evening Classes in 1964-65. 

jMost of the full-time students are resident with- 
in i! radius of 50 miles from Lethbridge; and a sub- 
stantial number commute. Others obtain room and 
beard in Lethbridge at rates from $55 to $65 a 
month. 

The performance of students frorn the univer- 
sity section compares favourably with those attending 
the Univemity of Alberta in their first year. 

In 1964, the Board of the College requested 
that Colleges be permitted to teach ‘subjects of uni- 
versity level in a course leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree’, without restriction; and, after appropriate 
amendments to the legislation, General Faculty 
Council approved the offering of second year courses 
at Lethbridge. Later in the same year, the College 
requested relief from debenture payments, increased 
grants for technical-vocational students, and the ap- 



proval of a new science building. The requests were 
substantially met. Further representations were made 
in late 1964 for the establishment of a third campus 
of the University of Alberta at Lethbridge. The Leth- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, in independent repre- 
sentations, supported the case for a ‘third campus’ in 
Lethbridge. T^e College Board proposed to develop 
and extend the existing campus. The Chamber of 
Commerce supported the acquisition of another site 
for the ‘third campus’. 

In 1965, the City of Lethbridge secured the 
services of a firm of consultants to undertake a 
study of the feasibility of developing university fa- 
cilities in Lethbridge. The Report received by the 
City concluded that an institution offering the 
courses required for granting degrees could be es- 
tablished in Lethbridge. 

The Lethbridge Junior College Board has a 
commendable record in operating a comprehensive 
college. The principle of local support has proved 
workable. Relations with the university have been 
helpful in the development of programs leading to 
degrees; and the performance of students in the uni- 
versity section has been satisfactory. The financial 
support from the Province has been generous; and 
there has been a steady increase in the numbers in 
both the university and technical-vocational sections. 

The basis of support for students in the uni- 
versity section has been liberal; and grants for stu- 
dents in the technical-vocational section have been 
increased. Adult education programs, in respect of 
extension services to outlying centres, have been 
limited. These programs are expected to be self- 
supporting. The grant structure seems to have had 
some effect on the relative emphasis on the different 
functions performed by the College. 

There have been some problems in combining 
the university and technical-vocational activities in 
the same organization and using the same facilities. 
The relative position of the university section has 
been strengthened by the introduction of second- 
year courses in 1965-66; and the move to establish 
a university has net eased the tensions between the 
two sections. 

(b) The Red Deer Junior College 

The Red Deer Junior College, established un- 
der the provisions of the Public Junior College Act, 
opened in September 1 964, in space rented from the 
Red Deer Composite High School. 

1 he College District comprises Red Deer Pub- 
lic School District No. 104, Red Deer Separate 
School District No. 17, County of Red Deer No. 23, 
County of Lacombe No. 14, County of Mountain 
View No. 17, and County of Ponoka No. 3 There 
is a College Board of seven. Until such time as a 
permanent campus is established, the affairs of the 
College are being administered by the Board of the 
Red Deer Public School District No. 104, and its 
administrative officers. 
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The budget for 1965 (estimated students, 130) 
included the following items: 



Tuition fees for full-time students taking five 
courses are Resident Students $150: non-resident 
students — arts and education, $300; Science $350, 
Resident students taking three or four courses pay 
$150; non-residents, $240 to $320. Comprehcnave, 
registration and Students’ Union fees total $27. 

The requisitiiMi on participating units is based 
upon four-tenths of a mill on a percentage of the 
equalized assessment declining with distance ficun 
the centre. 

The present administrative staff include the 
Superintendent <rf Schools, Red Deer Public School 
District No. 104, the Dean, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The College offers only first year university 
studies. 

The 1965-66 Calaidar lists 23 courses; and a 
faculty of fifteen. 

The number of full-time students enrolled in 

1964- 65 was 113. There were 8 part-time students. 
The reported enrolment of full-time students in 

1965- 66 is 145. 

The 1965-66 Calendar states: 

‘A site, consisting of 120 acres of land, donated by the 
City of Red E^r as tangible evidence of its support of and 
confidence in the Junior College, is available for a pe^an- 
ent campus’. (An additional 80 acres has been acquired.) 
‘A Building Committee of the College Board has b<Mn set 
up and is now actively engaged in planning for the perman- 
ent campus.’ (Plans have already been submitted for 
approval under the University and College Assistance Act.) 
‘While no definite statement can be made at this time as to 
when the Red Deer Junior College would institute the 
second year of university training, action in this matter 
will be taken by the College Board at the appropriate 
time.’ 



"*The fiscal year is January 1 to December 31. 



The College has made a contributimi in pro- 
viding programs to students proceeding to University 

Receipts 

$ 82,550 
27,300 
25,076 
21,000 
1,500 
65,000 



$ 222,426 

Expenditures 

$ 102,575 
8,400 
5,000 

34.000 

11.000 
61,151<^> 



$ 222,426 

degrees. It is significant that it has not sought to 
assume any responsibility for other programs (rf post- 
school education. 

(c) The Medicine Hat Junior College 

Classes in the Medicine Hat Junior College 
commenced in September 1965. 

The participating School Districts are Medidne 
Hat School District No. 75, Medicine Hat Separate 
Schod District No. 21, Medidne Hat School Divi- 
sion No. 4, Redcliff School District No. 2283, and 
County of Newell No. 4. TTiere is a Board of six. 

The requisitions on the participating Districts 
are based on three-quarters of a mill cm a percentac^ 
of the equalized assessment declining with distance 
from the centre. 

The College will receive the financial support 
provided under the oniviKT-ities and Colleges As- 
sistance Act; and Federal aid. 

The tuition fees for full-time students are resi- 
dent students $150; non-resident students $300-350. 
General fees are $25. 

The present administrative staff include the 
Dean, Bursar-Registrar, Librarian and Office Seo 
retary. The Calendar, 1965-66 lists 23 courses: and 
11 faculty members. 

The College is offering only first year university 
courses. 

The reported enrolment in 1965-66 is 97 full- 
time students. 

'Fhe College has no plans to extend its activities 
beyond offering University Courses. It is located in 
the Medicine Hat High School. Although separate 
facilities are contemplated, no site has yet been 
acquired. 



Provincial Government Grant 

Federal Government Grant (@ $210) 

Requisitions (participating units) 

Tuition fees ((^ $161) 

Registration & Comprehensive fees — 
Surplus from 1964 (estimated) 



Instructional salaries 

Administration & office 

Rent 

Equipment & supplies 

Other expenses, including contingencies 
Surplus towards operation 
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(d) A Proposed Junior College at 
Grande Prairie 

Action has been taken leading to the estab- 
lishment of a College in Grande Prairie. Approval 
has now been given and the College may be in 
operation in 1966.<*' 

The difficulties in establishing a College to 
serve the Peace River area appear to be related to 
the potential numbers, the dispersed population, and 
the relatively low assessment. There do not seem to 
be any immediate plans to offer programs other than 
first year university courses. 

(e) A Proposed Junior College in Edmonton 

The Edmonton Separate School Board has 
made an application for a Junior College under the 
terms of the Public Junior Colleges Act.<^’ 

A feasibility study was undertaken by Rev. 
J. A. Macrae on behalf of the Edmonton Separate 
School Board. The report concluded: ‘A Junior Col- 
lege in the Edmonton area, under the auspices of the 
Edmonton Separate School Board, is feasible.’ 

Further consideration has been given by the 
Edmonton Separate School Board to the proposals 
contained in the feasibility Study. The evidence of 
the study by Dr. Fair, ‘Vocational Plans for Alberta 
Youth’, it is felt, suggests that the student numbers 
projected in Father Macrae’s study are too low. It is 
also now considered desirable to enlist the support 
of other participating school districts. 

(f) Review of the Develc^ments under the 
Public Junior Colleges Act 

The Lethbridge College preceded the passage 
of the Public Junior Colleges Act; the Red Deer and 
Medicine Hat Colleges were established under it. 
Plans to form a College at Grande Prairie have not 
yet been completed, at least ir part because of lim- 
ited support in the District which it might be ex- 
pected to serve. The proposal for a Junior College 
in Edmonton, which has not yet been acted on, 
represents the first attempt to create a ‘public’ Junior 
College in one of the metropolitan centres in which 
there is a university. 

The degree of success achieved in the establish- 
ment of the Lethbridge College contributed to the 
passage of the Public Junior Colleges Act, and in- 
fluence its terms, particularly the participation of 
local educational units, and the nature and compo- 
sition of the governing body. The legislation z\ o 
made possible local financial support on the basis 
of the requisitioning formula developed In Leth- 
bridge. The arrangements for the goverarnent of the 



“’For an account of activities in connection with a College 
at Grande Prairie, sec Appendix H. 

‘*’For a fuller account of the proposal by the Edmonton 
Separate School Board, see Appendix I. 



colleges seem to have worked well, and support on 
the part of participating units has been well main- 
tained. While the colleges would welcome the addi- 
tion of peripheral units which have so far failed to 
participate, there appears to be a distance from the 
centre at which the gains do not seem to be suffi- 
cient to induce voluntary participation. There have 
been no serious problems in applying the local finan- 
cial support formula; but the limited assessment in the 
Grande Prairie District, and consequently relatively 
high mill rate, may have been a factor in delaying 
the development of the college there. 

The Lethbridge College was created by local 
initiative, and was preceded by studies and discus- 
sions extending over a period of years. It is evident 
from the statements of the originators that the ob- 
jective was to provide opportunities for post-school 
education including but not limited to studies at the 
university level. TTie professional report received in 
1951, proposed a comprehensive institution. The 
Minister of Education advised that ihe college would 
receive direct financial support from the Province 
only if courses other than university courses were 
included. The operation of the college has been con- 
sistent with the concept of a comprehensive insti- 
tution serving the varied needs of its community for 
post-school education. Th^ local levy which has 
supported the general operations of the college has 
represented a relatively small part of the total 
budget. Fees for the university courses have been 
maintained, for resident students, at about one-half 
the fees paid by students attending the same courses 
in the universities. Fees for tec hni cal - vocational 
courses have been at least as high as fees for cor- 
responding courses at the Institutes of Technology. 
The university courses have been supported by direct 
assistance from the Province under the University 
and College Assistance Act; and by Federal Aid 
distributed by the Canadian Universities Foundation. 
The vocational pro^ams have received assistance 
backed by the provisions of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act (Federal) . 

The Red Deer and Medicine Hat Colleges offer 
only university courses and do not have any plans 
to introduce subjects of a general or vocational 
nature or to develop programs of adult education. 
The Lethbridge College has met the purposes of the 
Public Junior Colleges Act in fuP. However, it has 
recently sought and obtained approval to offer second 
year university courses, and has lent its support to 
a move to establish programs leading to the grantin g 
of degrees; a step which would lead to a separation 
of functions between two institutions — a university 
offering only university subjects and a college offer- 
ing other subjects of a general or vocational nature. 
They would, however, be accommodated on the 
same campus area. 

A number of factors seem to have contributed 
to the preoccupation with university studies. First, 
university studies carry with them a degree of social 
prestige which vocational courses do not possess. 
Second, the attention which has been given to the 
crisis of the universities and the recognition of the 
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potential enrolments at the universities has created 
a general concern about the provision of facilities 
for university education. Third, the recent devel(^ 
ment of vocational schools and institutes of tech- 
nology has seemed to serve the needs for post-school 
technical-vocational education. Fourth, the financial 
support for university studies through Federal aid 
and the University and Colleges Assistance Act has 
been relatively generous in relation to the costs. 

It appears that the pattern of concentrating on 
University studies has become established, and that 
the Junior Colleges as they are now developing leave 
a vacuum in post-school education in their Districts 
which can be filled only, if at all, by an extension 
of the activities of the ^hools. 

(3) Private Junior Colleges 

(a) Mount Royal College, Calgary^^’ 

The Act of Incorporation passed by the legisla- 
ture in 1911, provides that the Board of Governors 
is appointed by the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada. The College receives a small 
grant annually from the General Council, but its 
relations with the General Council and Presbytery 
are not well-defined; and the College Board of Gov- 
ernors seems to be largely a self-perpetuating body 
having a substantial degree of autonomy. 

Capital expenditures are financed from public 
donations, loans and operating revenues, in 1963 
total indebtedness for capital outlay was over 
$290,000. Currently the total revenues exceed 
$700,000 annually; including donations to the Build- 
ing Fund. Excluding revenues for the Building Fund, 
1962-63 revenues from tuition fees and room and 
board represent 90% of the total revenues, which 
includes small amounts from Federal aid to univer- 
sity students and from General Council. The College 
does not always break even on its operations. How- 
ever, it is now eligible for grants under the terms 
of the Universities and Colleges Assistance Act, re- 
specting private colleges. 

The college does offer a variety of courses. The 
sections of the College include the high school, 
junior college, secretarial school, conservatory of 
music, and the evening college. The College operates 
a summer school and refresher course. The junior 
college section includes the university transfer divi- 
sion, a school of business administration and career 
development; and a department of engineering. 

The number of full-time students, other than 
students in the conservatory of music, are as follows: 





Arts & 

Science Career 


Bus. Engineer- 
Admin. ing 


Total 


1959 


9 5 


71 44 


129 


1963 


144 56 


79 10 


289 




Secretarial 

School 


High 

School 


Grand 

Total 


1959 


68 


399 


593 


1963 


87 


584 


960 


“'For a fuller account of Mount Royal College, see 
dix J. 


Appen- 



The number of students in the junior college 
eligible for Federal aid, as university students, is 
92 in 1965-66. 

Slightly more than half the students give their 
home address as Calgary; and a third of the students 
come from other parts of Alberta. All religious de- 
nominations are represented, with 40% of the stu- 
dent body recording affiliation with the United 
Church. Residence accommodation is provided for 
over 250 students, of whom the majority are attend- 
ing high school. 

Faced with competition from the growing Uni- 
versity of Alberta in Calgary and the Southern Al- 
berta Institute of Technology, the College has given 
special attention to remedial programs for academic 
students, and has sought out other programs, for 
which there appears to be a local demand, which 
are not otherwise available. The record of the stu- 
dents in the remedial programs is no better or worse 
than might be expected; and some students have 
proceer^^ satisfactorily. The College, which has 
created for itself substantial support from the com- 
munity has, within die limits of its capacity, shown 
considerable sensitivity to local needs. 

(b) Camrose Lutheran Janiw College 

Camrose Lutheran College was first organized 
by the Alberta Norwegian Lutheran College Asso- 
ciation in 1910. In 1957 the Canada District Con- 
vention received the College as an institution of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

By 1939 the College was offering one year be- 
yond Grade 12 to pre-seminary students; and refer- 
ences were being made to the need for a Junior 
College as early as 1942. In 1955 serious study was 
given to the problem of establishing a Junior College; 
and, three years later, following a drive for funds, a 
Junior College building was erected at a cost ol 
$240,000. The College acquired Junior College sta- 
tus; and transfer classes opened in September 1959. 

The College operates on a site of 40 acres. 

Camrose Lutheran College is governed by a 
nine-man Board of Regents elected by the annual 
convention of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada. The members of the Board are all resident 
in Alberta; and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
reside in Camrose. 

The College received assistance from the Prov- 
ince of Alberta under the terms of the Universities 
and Colleges Assisiiance Act, respecting private col- 
leges. It also received Federal aid; and has received 
small sums from the Canada Council. Tuition fees 
are $300-$350 (the fees charged by ^he University 
of Alberta for the same programs); Comprehensive 
and Students Association fees amount to $60. Room 
and Board in ihe residence, which accommodates 
more than 90 students, is $600 ($66 per month). 

The American Lutheran Church has made sub- 
stantial grants and loans to the College; and o'her 
funds for development are raised by donations. 
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The College has a high school division, and 
offers the courses of the first year in affiliation with 
the University of Alberta. Evening classes in uni- 
versity courses are also offered. 

The administrative staff include the President, 
Dean of the Junior College, and Principal of the 
High School. 

The 1965-66 Calendar lists eleven teaching 
positions, with additional appointments pending; 
and thirty-four courses. 

The enrolments have increased steadily until 
1965-66. 

Enrolments 



1959- 60 9 

1960- 61 15 

1961- 62 31 

1962- 63 24 

1963- 64 43 

1964- 65 78 

1965- 66 76 



pie following analysis of the geographical dis- 
tribution of students is a composite of the six-year 
period 1959 to 1964.<*> 



Day Evening 



Area 


Students 


Students 


Total 


Within Radius of 25 miles 


Camrose City 


48 


26 


74 


Camrose Rural 


30 


26 


56 


Within Radius 25 to 50 miles 


47 


14 


61 


Within Radius 50 to 75 miles 


14 


1 


15 


Beyond 75 miles 


Alberta 


50 


1 


51 


British Columbia 


- 8 


0 


8 


Saskatchewan 


- 5 


0 


5 


Manitoba 


2 


0 


2 


Foreign 


- 1 


0 


i 


Totals 


205 


68 


273 



(c) CoU^ St. Jean, Edmonton. 

The following statement was received from the 
Rev. Aithur i^acerte, O.M.I., Rector of the College. 

‘1. Like certain “classical” colleges of the Province of 
Quebec, our college was founded in 1911 for the purpose 
of offering secondary education to boys who intended to 
enter the priesthood. The curriculum provided compulsory 
courses in Latin, Greek and the Classics. The languages of 
instruction were French and English. 

An important change in the policy of our College took 
place in 1942 because of the closing of the Jesuit College 
in this City. Many parents and some organizations requested 



"’President Loken ma4e available the text of a thesis being 
submitted to the Faculty of Graduate Studies in September 
1965, “An Analysis of the Junio- College in Alberta: 
Progress, Program and Prospect.” 



that we broaden our scope and admit bilingual boys 
whether or not they intended to enter the priesthood. Our 
purpose then became to provide as bilingual a secondary 
education as possible to all applicants who met our en- 
trance requirements. Approximately 10 years ago, we 
discontinued offering the Alberta curriculum at the junior 
and senior high school levels and adopted the Ontario pro- 
gram which piovided entrance requirements to the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa with which the College was affiliated. We 
took this step to minimize the difficulties caused by a dual 
affiliation and to improve the bilingual nature of our couise 
of studies. We were of the opinion at that time that no 
otlier course of action was open to us to maintain and 
improve a bilingual private school. 

Two years ago, we instituted on cur campus a two-year 
bilingual teacher training program affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and with the approval of the Minister of 
Education and the Board of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation. 

Last year, the Department of Education authorized our 
teaching Giades 10 and 11 largely in the French language 
and it also authorized the use of that language as the 
language of instruction foi Grade 12 Latin and Social 
Studies, it being further agreed that examinations in these 
two subjects as well as French would be in the French 
language. As soon as authorization was obtained, we aban- 
doned our Ontario High School program and adopted this 
special departmental course. 

Last summer, at the request of the Edmonton Separate 
School Board, we agreed to become an extension of one of 
its schools so that boys who had taken French in grades 1 
to 6 could take their Grades 7 to 9 inclusive at our College 
where yet more French can be taught. 

As you know, we have indicated to the University that 
we are interested in extending our affiliation to provide a 
bilingual arts program on our campus. 

From the foregoing, you will see that we have been 
seeking a rapprochement with the University of Alberta and 
with the Department of Education for the establishment of 
programs that ^ will ensure a bilingual education from 
Grade 7 to Third Year Arts inclusive. I wish to state in- 
cidentally that we are greatly encouraged by the under- 
standing and cooperation shown by the Department officials 
and the officers of the University. 

2. The College was incorporated by a Private Act in 
1961. Its financial and academic affairs are entrusted to the 
Rector and his advisors who are appointed by the local 
French-speaking Chapter of the Oblate Order. The College 
borrows capital and operating funds from the Oblate Order 
and the bank (with the guarantee of the Oblate Order and 
latterly with the guarantee of the Gpverrunent of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta). The indebtedness to the Order is quite 
substantial especially if one considers that the prospects of 
normal repayment from surpluses are extremely remote. 

We are reviewing our administrative and personnel 
procedures in the hope that we can soon adapt them to the 
chan^ng needs of our school. In practice, however, the 
teaching personnel of the college is always consulted about 
academic matters of major importance. 

We are now employing many lay teachers some of 
whom are not of our faith. We foresee that the num^r of 
these lay teachers will increase because of the requirements 
of greater specialization and the inadequate supply of 
members of the Oblate Order. 

Our College is not, in the strict sense, a Church affili- 
ated college. It is owned and operated by a religious order 
because no one else has heretofore been willing and able to 
undertake the work it is carrying on, namely, that of pro- 
viding bilingual education for young men and young women 
of this Province. It is our intention to form a permanent lay 
Board m assist us in our administration and in maintaining 
our relations with interested groups. Heretofore the officers 
of the French Canadian Association of Alberta have served 
this function. 



3. The present academic programs of our College are 
as follows: 

(a) The Junior High School program of the Department of 
Education given just about entirely in English but with 
maximum use of the periods allowed for the teaching 
of French coupled with extra-curricular activities to 
promote greater use of the French language; 

(b) The special High School program of the E)epartment 
outlined above with substantial use of the French lan- 
guage in order to establish a balance in the mastery of 
both languages; 

(c) The Arts program affiliated v'ith the University of 
Ottawa leading up to a Bachelor of Arts degree con- 
ferred by the University of Ottawa after successful 
completion of that Uni -ersity’s examinations; 

(d) The teacher training program which has been quite 
fully outlined to you by us and others; 

(e) Non-credit summer courses in French and methods of 
teaching French largely for the benefit of teachers in 
the so-called bilingual schools of our Province; 

(f) Non-credit evening classes in French conversation for 
^e public (a few courses in catechetics are also given 
in the evening for the general public). 

The teacher training program and Arts course are co- 
educational. Some courses in religion are given throughout 
our prograrns to those of our faith who wish to take them 
because it is our belief that these courses contain back- 
ground and material which constitute an integral part of 
our culture. 

THE ONLY NON-ALBERTA PROGRAM WE FOL- 
LOW IS THE ARTS PROGRAM. WE WOULD MUCH 
PREFER AN ALBERTA COUNTERPART SO LONG AS 
IT PROVIDED A TRULY BILINGUAL AND BICUL- 
TURAL CONTENT AND WERE FULLY RECOG- 
NIZED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 

4. The orientation of our College is threefold: 

(a) To provide junior and senior high school education on 
the most bilingual basis possible and to as many 
students as possible; 

(b) To provide an ever improving bilingual teacher train- 
ing program for the very urgent requirements of the 
so-called bilingual schools in the first place and then 
for all schools of our Province in need of French 
teachers. 

(c) To provide on a bilingual basis a full Arts course 
affiliated with the University of Alberta. 

This last purpose require.s some clarification. With the 
exception of the teacher training program, we do not propose 
to offer courses of a technical nature or which require very 
elaborate laboratory facilities. Our aim is to concentrate on 
liberal-arts type courses with si^ial emphasis on their bi- 
lingual ana bicultural presentation. We genuinely believe 
that our College is well suited to undertake this work be- 
cause of its character and atmosphere and the rver imprn >• 
ing quality of its teaching personnel and library facilities. 
It is already an important centre of French C:madian 
culture in this Province. Furthermore, v/e are trying to pro- 
perly lodge on our Campus the priceless Western Canadian 
archives of the Oblate Order for research purposes. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the College does 
not covet the status of a degree-granting independent 
university. It ardently wishes to become the bilingual and 
bicultural wing or annex of the University of Alberta for 
the best bilingual teacher training program available and 
for a full bilingual and bicultural Arts course. 

We feel that the proximity of the College to the 
University Campus and the very sp^ific purpose of the 
College, i.e. that of pfovidir.g a bilingual and bicultural 
teacher training program and arts course are two factolrs 
which distinguish it from other institutions the status and 
aspirations of which you may now be considering. While 
our College will always enjoy a substantial enrolment of 
Edmonton students, it will draw from other areas of the 
Province and from non-French speaking and non Roman 
Catholic groups, particularly if its programs ever enjoy Al- 



berta accreditation. You will be interested to know that in 
the teacher training program, 40% of the students come 
from the St. Paul-Bonnyville district, 25% from the Peace 
River district and 35% from the Edmonton district. We feel 
that this proximity and very specific purpose open the way 
to modifications of any general policy recommended and 
app:oved for junior colleges throughout the Province. 

It has been suggested that we might affilia'e with a 
French or bilingual University of another Province because 
of the particular problems our purpose raises. It is our view 
that these problems are far from insurmountable and, 
further, that they can be resolved by and in our Province 
which has exclusive jurisdiction and full responsibility in 
this field.’ 

(d) Alberta College, Edmonton. 

Alberta College does not offer courses at the 
University level, and is not eligible for grants under 
the University and Colleges Assistance Act. It does 
however offer some courses for adults. 

In 1903, members of the Board of McDougall 
Church (Methodist) passed a resolution ‘That this 
Com.mittee, with full knowledge of the conditions 
existing, believe that the time has arrived for the 
opening up of a school or college, in Edmonton, to 
teach such branches as may be considered most 
needed for the present with a view in the future 
growing into a college having a teaching staff such 
as may be required to teach a full Arts Course’. The 
resolution was endorsed by the Manitoba Northwest 
Conference of the Methodist (Hiurch; and a Principal 
was appointed. An ordinance of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, incorporating “Alberta College” was as- 
sented to in 1904; and the first college building was 
opened in October of that year. 

The Departments organized were academic, 
business and music. Arrangements were made where- 
by students could take the first two years of the Aits 
Course and complete their course at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montre.al. 

In 1907 a Theological Department was added. 
The University of Alberta was founded in 1908. In 
1910 a Theological College was established on the 
University campus; and the two colleges separated 
b 19J.3. 

The College is affiliated with the United Church 
of Canada. However, the Board of Governors has 
become largely a self-perpetuating body. The Beard 
consists of 31 members; 24 being resident in Ed- 
monton. Nine Board members are ministers. The 
remainder are business and professional people. 

Capital funds are raised by campaigns, and are 
contributed to by the United Church of Canada and 
Northern Presbyteries. Operating revenues come 
mainly from fees. 

Fees for commercial courses vary from $237.50 
(20 weeks) to $475.00 (40 weeks) depending on 
the duration of the course. Residence rates are 
$76.00 per month. 

Total departmental revenues amounted to 
$582,814 m 1963, and $589,696 in 1964. There was 
a surplus of $31,536 in 1963 and a deficit of 



$31,331 in 1964. Less than 10% ($57,058) of total 
revenue came from commercial courses and about 
the same amount from the Conservatory of Music. 

Administrative expenses (1964) totalled 
$147,730, of which about $70,000 were salaries. 
All Departments except Ba^ic English and Christian 
Leadership Training showed an excess of revenue 
over direct expenses. Seventy-five percent of the De- 
partmental net revenue of $165,517 came from the 
Academic, Commercial, and ni^t classes academic 
departments. The operating departments showed a 
small surplus. 

There is a general administrative staff of six 
with supporting staff. 

The Departments are; 

Academic: Day School, Night School, Basic 
English Course, Summer School, Coaching School, 
Library. 

The academic studies are those of Grades 10-12; 
and are offered. Day School, in two semesters. Aca- 
demic studies in the Night School are also offered 
on the semester system. The Summer School is of 
six weeks’ duration for Grades 10 and 11; four 
weeks for Grade 12. Coaching Classes in Grade 12 
subjects are held for two weeks in August. 

Commerchil: Business Administration and De- 
velopment (40 weeks); Junior Accounting, Secre- 
tarial (40 weeks); Stenographic (32 weeks), Qerk 
Typist (32 weeks); Office Madiines Instruction. 

The admission requirements are Grade 11. 
There are omunercial night classes, commercial cor- 
respondence classes, and a six-week summer typing 
course. 

Md^ The College provides facilities for in- 
struction in music, and there is a summer school 
course in July. 



Enrolments 

The total numbers enrolled in the principal de- 
partments have been as follows; 





Resident 


Academic 


Music Commercial 


1950-51 


79 


101 


865 


184 


1953-54 


75 


230 


862 


394 


1956-57 


112 


486 


741 


505 


1959-60 


160 


796 


90! 


241 


1962-63 


191 


1,236 


1,066 


279 


1964-65 


240 


1,350 


750 


157 


(e) 


Review of the Private 


Junior Ccril^es 



The four institutions are church-related; United 
Church — Mount Royal College and Alberta College 
(which does not have Junior College status); Lu- 
theran — Camrose Lutheran College; Roman Catho- 
lic — College St. Jean. (The Edmonton Separate 
School Board has applied for approval of a pr(^x>sed 
Junior College under the Public Junior Colleges 
Act.) 



The 1961 Census records the number of ad- 
herents of the various denominations in Alberta. 

% 





Number 


Total Pt^lation 


United Church 


418,927 


31.5 


Roman Catholic 


298,741 


22.4 


Anglican 


156,630 


11.8 


Lutheran 


122,520 


9.2 


Presbyterian 


55,337 


4.2 


Greek Orthodox 


47,353 


3.6 


Baptist 


42,430 


3.2 


Other 


190,062 


14.1 



The United and An^ican Churches are rather 
more heavily represented in Calgary and the ^uth; 
the Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches have 
greater representation in Edmonton and the North. 

The relation between Mount Royal College and 
Alberta College and the United Church has been be- 
coming increasingly tenuous; and both colleges have 
evidenced some willingness to consider sinking then- 
identity in a more general approach to post-school 
education in their communities. College St. Jean, al- 
thoi^ desiring to remain distinct as a bilingual 
institution, has indicated it is prepared to establi^ 
a lay board. The Edmonton Separate School Board 
is seeking a Junior College under the Public Junior 
Colleges Act. 

The v-oiieges are similar in one respect. They 
all combine instruction at the school level with some 
instruction for adults; and the main academic em- 
phasis, up to this time, has been at the school level. 
Camrose Lutheran College and the Edmonton Sep- 
arate School Board have displayed an interest only 
in acad^ic, university studies, at the post -school 
level. 

(4) The Institutes of Tedmology and 

Vocational SdMMds. 

(a) The Sootiiem Alberta Institute of 
Teefamdogy, Canary 

The Southern Alberta Institute of Technology 
was first organized as a Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1916. The original building on the present 
site was opened in 1922. Additional buildings, or ad- 
ditions to buildings were added in 1926, 1928, 1950, 
1952, 1958, 1961 and 1963. Construction is now 
begiiming cm a new building complex. 

Three-quarters of the students enrolled in full- 
time day courses are from Alberta; the remainder are 
from other Canadian Provinces or other countries. 

The 1965-66 Calendar lists 183 instructional 
staff and 76 administrative and general staff. 

The Institute is organized in a Technical Insti- 
tute Division; a Cultural Division (College of Art) ; 
a Trade Training Division; and an Evening Divisitm. 

The fees (inclusive) are 8-9 months $80; 10 
wedcs or more $65; short courses $28; welding — 3 
or 6 weeks $58 and $101. 
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Technical InsHtnie DivisioD 

1) Pro^iris: Archilectaral, Drafting, Electri- 
cal, Electronic, Meclianical, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning, Stru''tr.ral and Telecommunications. 

These courses are articulated with the Voca- 
tional High Schools (see similar courses und^ Group 
(1), Northern Alberta Institute). 

2) Programs: 

a. Aeronautical Engineering. 

This program is of three years’ duratimi, with 
a high school diploma required for admission. 

b. Land Surveying, Petroleum, Power En- 
^eering. Chemical, Mei^andising AdministratkMi. 

These programs are of two years’ duration, with 
a high school diploma required W admissicm. 

c. Programs: Aircraft Maintenance, Autcnno- 
tive Service, Commercial Radio Operating. 

These programs are of two years’ duration, with 
Grade 1 1 requi^ for admission. 

In the programs in the Tedinical Institute 
Division, ‘academic' courses represent about one- 
third of the time. 

Cnttural Division (Alberta College of Art) 

Programs: Advertising Art, Applied Art and 
Crafts, Fine Art, Fine Art Sculpture, Pottery and 
Ceramics. 

These are four year programs, requiring Grade 
1 1 for admission. 



Trade Training Diviaon 

1) Programs: Commercial Cooking, Agricul- 
tural Mechanics. 

These programs are two years, fixjm Grade 10. 

2) Program: Diesel Mechanics. 

This program is one year, ft’mn Grade 10. 

3) Programs: Dining Rocnn Service, Welding. 

These programs are of shorter duration, with 
no educational requirement 



4) AR)renticesIiip Training. 



The enrolments in 1963-64 and 1964-65 were 
as follows: 



1963- 64 

1964- 65 
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"‘2-ycar post-high school. 



(b) The Northern Alberta Institne of 
Technology, Edmonton 

The Northern Alberta Institute of Technolo^ 
opened in 1964-65. It occupies a 26 acre site; with 
19 acres of floor space, and facilities designed to 
accommodate a maximum of 4,300 studrats at any 
time and a possible 3,000 at night school. 

The 1965-66 Calendar lists 199 ins^ctional 
staff and 26 administrative staff (including tech- 
nicians) . 

The Institute is organized in a Technology Divi- 
sion, offering 21 programs; Educational and Voca- 
tional Division, 9 programs; Apprenticeship Division, 
offering various trade and apprenticeship programs; 
and an Evening Division. 

The fees (inclusive) are for 8 months $74; 
courses of 10 weeks or more, $59; courses of less 
than 10 weeks, $29; welding courses of 3 weeks and 
6 weeks, $59 and $102. 

The Technology Division 

1) Programs: Architectural, Drafting, Electri- 
cal, Exploration, Industrial Electrical, Industrial 
Production, Instrumentation, Air Ckmditioning and 
Refrigeration, TelecommunicaticMis. 

These have been two-year programs with ad- 
mission with a High School Diplcnna. A new policy 
of integration with the vocational Hi^ Schott has 
been introduced in 1965-66. Under this ptriicy pupils 
who have omipleted Grade 11 (or more) in the 
academic programs (tf the high school will enter ‘A’ 
year of the Institute, and will require three years to 
the diploma. Pupils who have ccmipleted Grade 12 
in the vocational programs of the high school will 
enter ‘B’ year of the I^tute, and will oMnplete the 
‘B’ and ‘C’ years, i.e., two years to the diploma. The 
programs remain essentially two years (rf post-school 
education. 

In the two years (‘B’ and ‘C’ years) students 
spend about one-ftfth of the time in courses in Eng- 
lish (Effective ComunicatiMi) ; Mathematics; Physi- 
cal Sciences. Many other courses represent or indude 
Applied Mathematics and Aj^lied Sciences. 

2) a. Programs: Medical Laboratory; Medical 
X-Ray. 

These programs are of two years’ duration, and 
require matriculation for admission. 

b. Programs: Chemical, Civil, Gas, Forest, 
Material, Dental Mechanic, Etental Technician. 

These programs are of two years’ duration and 
require a higft school diploma for admission. 

c. Programs: Heavy Duty; Photographic. 

These programs are of two years’ duration and 
require Grade 1 1 for admission. 

d. Programs: Dental Assistant. 

This nine month course requires Grade 11 for 
admission. 
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The two year programs in (b) with the excep- 
tion of Chemical, Civil and Materials required a 
limited time in ‘academic’ subjects. In the Chemical, 
Civil and Material programs there is a heavy con- 
centration in the ‘academic’ subjects; particularly in 
the first year. Other programs in (2) have light re- 
quirements in ‘academic’ subjects. 

The Business and Vocational Division 

1) Programs: Business Administration, Distri- 
butive Technology (Advertising, Sales, and Retail- 
ing), Secretarial, Electronic Data Processing. 

These are programs of two years’ duration, and 
require a high school diploma for admission. 

2) Programs: Dietary Service Technology. 

This is a two year program (with a year of 
practical experience) and requires Grade 11 for 
admission. 

3) Program: Commercial Cooking. 

This is a two year program, requiring Grade 10 
for admission. 

4) Programs: Banking and Finance; Data Pro- 
cessing. 

Th^ are one year programs, requiring a high 
school diploma for admission. 



There are fifty comprehensive high schools 
which have received, or expect to receive assistance 
under the Federal-Provincial and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement. Of these one-half are in Edmonton 
and Calgary. Twenty of the fifty have only facilities 
and/or equipment for vocational business education. 
The centres, outside Edmonton and Calgary, with 
schools which offer both technical and business voca- 
tional programs, are Camrose, Drumheller, Grande 
Prairie, Siettler, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, Grouard; 
Lethbridge, Fort McMurray, Fort Chipewyan, Wa- 
basca, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, Vegreville, Lacombe. 
Schools with only vocational business education are 
found at Vulcan, Westlock, Lethbridge, Pincher 
Creek, Hanna, Brooks, Coaldale, Cardston, Taber, 
Peace River. 

The enrolment, by courses, in vocational courses 
not including vocational business education has been. 





1963-64 


1964-65 


Grade 10 level 


4,755 


6,036 


Grade 1 1 level 


960 


1,685 


Grade 12 level 


— 


521 


Pre-OTiployment 


192 


340 


Total 


5,907 


8,582 



The governing Provincial Legislation and Regu- 
lations are as follows: 



5) Program: Office Machinery Mechanics. 

This is a one year course, requiring Grade 1 1 
for admission. 



The enrolments in 1963-64 and 1964-65 were 
as follows: 
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(c) 


Hie Vocatioiial Schools 
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338 



The reference here is to comprehrasive hi^ 
schools offering all the academic programs in addi- 
tion to vocational programs. These institutions do 
not include the two institutes of technology in Ed- 
monton and Calgary; the Lethbridge Junior College; 
the three schools of agriculture at Fairview, Ver- 
milion and Olds; the Fort McMurray Vocational 
School; Canadian vocational training schools at Ed- 
monton and Calgary; the Fire Officers Training 
School, Vermilion; and the Alberta Forestry Tech- 
nician School, Hinton. The institutions listed also 
receive assistance under the Federal-Provincial and 
Vocational Training Agreement. 



“*2-year post-high school. 

'•‘1-ycar or shorter pre-employment type. 



A. Regulations pursuant to Ac School Buildings Act, 
Part III — ^Vocational Training Projects: 

1. A grant may be paid to a schocri district, school 
division or county not to exceed 100% of Ae 
expenditure made in respect of a project 
approved by Ae Department of Education and 
by Ae Department of Labour, Canada, pursu- 
ant to Ac Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement providing such grant is subject to 
75% reimbursement from Ac Government of 
Canada. 

2. A grant may be similarly paid, not to exceed 
70% of Ac expenditure when such grant is sub- 
ject to a 50% reimbursement from Ac Govern- 
ment of Canada pursuant to the said agreement. 

B. Government of Ac Province of Alberta, School 

Foundation Program Fund Regulations. Authmized 
by Subsection (7) of Section 304a of Ac School 
Act, Order in Council 652/65, effective January I, 
1965. ’ 

3. Vocational Classes 

a. This section applies only to schools offering 
approved vocational programs referred to in 
(d) hereof. 

b. Pupils, facilities and programs commonly 
referred to as commercial shall not qualify 
hereunder. 

c. There shall be paid Ac sum of ($1500) one 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum 
for c^h shop facility or group of shop 
facilities offering day school instruction in 
any one trade or other occupational pro- 
gram, and for each single Aop or facility 
used for inaction in a number of trades 
or occupational programs. Eligibility for 
recognition hereunder shall be certifi^ an- 
nually by Ac Director of Vocation^ Educa- 
tion and Ac Inspector of High Schools for 
Vocational Education. 
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d. In audition to the sums provided in section 
1* hereof there shall be paid the sum of 
one hundred fifty dcdlars ($150) annually 

i. for each pupil enrolled in a Grade 11 
or Grade 12 trade or other occupational 
course, which has been approved by the 
Department of Education, which is part 
of a high school diploma program, 
which carries a credit value of at least 
15 towards such diploma, inclusive of all 
such courses numbered 22, 32, 25 and 
35 for high school curriculum purposes. 

ii. for each pupil enrolled in a course, 
approved by the Department, irrespec- 
tive of grade, if such a course is desij^ed 
to prepare the pupil for direct entry into 
employment, and he devotes at leart 
50% of his time to training of a speci- 
fically vocational nature. All such 
courses shall be eligible only upon ^rti- 
ficatimi by the Director of Vocational 
Education and the Inspector of High 
Schools for Vocational Education. 

e. In addition to the sum per pupil provided in 
(d) hereof, a divisi(» shall be paid one 
hundred dollars ($100) fw each non- 
resident pu]^, i.e. a pupil whose education 
is the responsibility of another division. 

(5) The RecMiiiieBdatioiis of the >Uberta 

Royal CmmiiisskNii on Edocalkm, 1959. 

R^erence is made to Chapter 19, ‘The Com- 
munity College’ of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missicMi (Ml Education, Province of Alberta, 1959. 
The O wnmi ssion was (Xincemed about the prolifera- 
tion (rf educational programs under various depart- 
ments of the Province, and recommended that the 
Departmoit (rf Education be designated to act as 
the sole governmental administrative agency dealing 
with the expanded sctux>l system. 

The Commission supported the development (rf 
‘Community Colleges’. It recommended that there 
be prepared a master plan of ‘regions in which, at 
l(x:al c^(Hi, a community college may be estab- 
lished at rec omm ended locations’; that the legisla- 
tion provide for the control of community colleges 
by regionally elected Boards; and that there be 
formed Regional Advisory Committees ‘upon which 
shall sit cewnpetent representatives of the various 
vocations and trades related to college programs’. 

The Commission said ‘For several reasc)ns the 
Commission favours the direct administratiem of 
Community Colleges by elected regional boards. 
Under earlier pioneer conditions, small municipali- 
ties a^ a systCTi of predominantly one-room schools, 
the Province had to administer directly programs 
other than the academic. The stature and maturity 
of l(x:al government today raises the question 
whether Provincial government should continue to 
administer services where local government is po- 
tentially competent to do sc. Countless demands for 
more ‘government’ services reveal a paternalistic re- 
lationship, apparently enjoyed by local government. 



♦Section 1 (iii) provides for each pupil in Grades 10 to 12 
inclusive $260.00. 



The Commission believes that future educational 
provisions could benefit from decentralization, a 
greater (legree of \oc3\ initiative and responsibility, 
and less dependence on a multiplicity of governing 
agencies. It believes also that people generally will 
respond to vigorous leadership, at the same time re- 
taining a due sense of caution. Only under increasal 
l(x:al authority and responsibility will communities 
face fully the educational facts cf life’. 

The particular function of community colleges 
was said to be ‘to bring v(x:ational and other ‘non- 
academic’ programs into the public school system 
rather than to cause high schools, as we know them, 
to move fully and as separate entities into these 
programs’; and to ‘serve as re^onal bases through 
which a wide variety of previously sporadic and 
unsustained programs of adult educxition can be 
carried out’. 

It was recommended that the community col- 
lege courses be integrated with the high schcx)l pro- 
gram; and that the inauguratiem of a community 
(X)llege program be (X>ntingent upon devising a mas- 
ter plan for its mtegratiem with programs c^ered 
elsewhere in the region. 

With re^ct to financing the OmmissicMi 
recommended that ‘the Province finance all buildings 
and capital items of equipment, and maintain the 
buildings in g(xxl repair’; and proposed that the 
rental paid by the (X)llege toard should be a nominal 
sum such as one dollar per year. ‘The (X)Uege Board 
would be re^nsible for raising the funds required 
for instruction, administraticMi and maintenance, and 
should be eligible for school grants and such sup- 
plementary or supporting grants as may be requir^ 
by the colleges and aj^roved by the legislature. 
Within these greatly expanded opportunities for pub- 
lic education the Commission proposed stuefents 
should be eligible for edu(;ation at public expense — 
up to the age of 21 years or for a total of tv/elve 
years of schooling, whichever is first. . . . For tli^ 
short courses and vocational training programs wl’ich 
are normally taken by adults, the college board 
should charge such fees as they, in their discretion, 
may think apprt^riate. The general principle that 
adult (XMirses, taken by people who are normally 
employed, should be approximately self-supporting 
shcHild apply in the community college as it does 
elsewhere’. 

(6) The RqHMTt of die **Poblic Expenditure and 
Revenue Study Committee; Departmental 
Surveys; Dquortment of Education”, 

October, 1965. 

The Report contained the following statement 
under the heading “Junior Colleges”. 

These are both public and private. Those affiliated 
with the University of Alberta include: 

Mount Royal Junior College, Calgary (Private — 1931) 
Lethbridge Junior College (Public — 1957) 

Camrose Lutheran College (Private — 1958) 

St. John’s College, Edmonton (Private — 1963) 

Red D«r Junior College (Public — 1964) 
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A junior college is expected to o^n in Medicine Hat in 
late 1965 and one in Grande Prairie in 1966. 

Both public and private junior colleges receive 
assistance from the Province in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the University and College Assistance 
Act passed by ihe Legislature in i>04. 

In the case of public junior colleges the Province pro- 
vides operational grants for both university and vocational 
students as well as capital grants not exce^ing 90 per cent 
of the cost of approv^ buildings and equipment. 

In ^e case of private junior colleges affiliated with the 
University of Alberta the Province provides grants of $630 
per full-time university student and guararitees the payment 
of interest and principal on a loan for approved cmistruc- 
tion projects up to two-thirds of the approved cost. Private 
colleges are providing a service with comparatively little 
governmental support and must be encouraged to develop. 

All junior colleges receive some financial assistance 
from the Federal Government from the grants of $2.50 per 
capita paid to all universities and affiliated colleges. 

The relevant question centres around the direction in 
which they arc to develop. At present they are ti«l very 
closely to the uiuversities; the latter specify curriculum, 
standards of admisrion and qualifications of staff. Since 
present enrolment of full-time students at the Edmonton 
and Calgary campuses of the University of Alberta now 
number some 12,000 and are expected to reach 28,000 with- 



in a decade the need for satellite colleges to relieve this 
pressure is not difficult to discern. A very similar develop- 
ment has taken place in California where junior colleges 
offer imtruction to large numbers of university students, 
permitting the University of California’s two branches in 
Berkeley and Los Angeles to accept only about one-eighih 
of the total freshman student enrolment. 

Th^r? are iliose who believe that the Junicr College in 
this Province should offer a somewhat broader service to 
its community, accepting po^-secondary students who in- 
tend to proceiKl to the vocational institutes as well as uni- 
versity, and also itself offering vocational and commercial 
courses as well as offerings in the field of adult education. 
Is the junior college to beoDme “a service station to the uni- 
versity” as one educator phrases it, or, is its function to be 
more that of a community college? 

The answer to the above question must have a bearing 
on the manner in which these colleges are to be financed 
as well as their number and location. At present, local 
school authorities are making a contribution to their support 
through an ear-marked addition to their property tax mill 
rate. The contribution of the Province with respect to 
students enrolled in university courses has already been 
noted. The junior alleges will make very substantial prog- 
ress within the next decade; the direction of this progress 
is in need of exploration and definition. Ilie Government 
has engaged Dr. Andrew Stewart to survey and report 
upon the role of the junior ctrilege in the Province’s educa- 
tional structure.’ 



PART IV 



PROPOSALS 



(1) District Authorities For Post-School Education. 

(a) The Establishment of Districts. 

It is proposed that, for the development of a 
systematic approach to post-school education, the 
Province should be divided into Districts. For an 
analysis of population distribution see Appendix K. 

It is not assumed that Districts which may be 
established for the purpose of developing post-school 
education will conform to the boundaries of Census 
Divisions. However, some si^ificant OMiclusions can 
l 3 e drawn from the analysis by Census Divisions. 
First, there is a heavy and increasing concentration 
of population in an adjacent to the metropolitan cen- 
tres of Calgary and Edmonton. Projections based on 
recent rates of growth suggest that of a total increase 
in population, between 1961 and 1976, of the order 
(rf 625,000 the increase in and around the metropoli- 
tan centres will account for 500,000. Whatever may 
be done to widen educational opportunities outside 
the metropolitan centres, the expanding needs and 
the pressure of numbers will be mainly in these 
centres. Second, under any plan of District organiza- 
tion for the development of post-school education, 
there will be marked differences in the numbers to 
be served and significant differences in the needs for 
educational services. The conditions will vary from 
the urban, industrial, commercial centres of rapid 
growth, to predominantly rural, agricultural, districts 
with relatively dispersed and static peculation. 

Appendix K. 

Each of the metropolitan centres should ^sti- 
tute a District and the boundaries of these Districts 
might be drawn at the limits of the commuting dis- 
stance from the city. TTiere are obvious Districts 
centering on Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, and Red 
Deer where junior colleges are already established. 
There should be a District in the Peace River area. 
A private junior college is aready established in 
Camrose. Consideration should be given to the for- 
maticMi of a District north and north-east of Ed- 
monton; and possibly one around Drumheller. 

It would seem desirable, as far as possible, 
to have the boundaries of the Districts coterminous 
with the boundaries of other jurisdictional or ad- 
ministrative units, e.g., health units, counties, school 
divisions. 

It is proposed that the Districts should be es- 
tablished by order-in-council; and that the Districts 
together would include all parts of the Province. A 
systematic approach to the problem of post-school 
education should make provision for all parts of 
the Province; it should provide for complete cover- 
age; no one should be left out. However, it may 
seem undesirable to create Districts without the sub- 
stantial support of the people of the District, or to 
incorporate particular areas into one District if the 
people of the area would prefer to be included in 



another District. It seems likely that there would 
be sufficient general interest and that the proposal 
would receive sufficient general support, so that the 
formation of Districts would not present major prob- 
lems except perhaps at the margins of the Districts. 
If it seemed necessary the people of proposed Dis- 
tricts could be given an opportunity to indicate 
whether or not they wished a District to be formed; 
and the people of units at the mar^s could be 
given an opportunity to express their preferences. 
The failure of any significant areas or numbers to 
come into a District would create problems as, no 
doubt, there would be some people in the areas who 
would be seeking services which would be available 
only in established Districts. 

(b) The District Boards. 

It is proposed that, in each District, there be 
established a District Board for Post-School Edu- 
cation, which would be responsible for all post- 
school education in its District, not including 
university education. The concept is that sdiool edu- 
cation is organized and operated on a local basis; 
Post-school, non-university education on a District 
basis; and university education on a Regional or 
Provincial basis. 

It is suggested that the District Boards, although 
including representatives of the schools, should be 
divorced from the schools. The junior college boards 
consist of representatives of the school boards. This 
has come about as a result of the initiative of the 
Lethbridge School Board in establishing the first 
college; and of the financial support derived from 
participating school boards. The school boards are 
to be commended for the initiative they have shown. 
However, the separation of the government and ad- 
ministration of post-school education from the 
schools seems sound in principle. The school boards 
have their own interests and concerns. These are re- 
lated to the education of children. TTie system of 
post-school education, which is concerned with 
adults and emerging adults must develop its own 
concepts and techniques. In the long run the objec- 
tives can best be achieved by a separate government 
and administration. But close liaison with the schools 
would be essential. 

It is suggested that the members of the District 
Board should be appointed. There could be no ob- 
jection in principle to the election of some members 
of the Board, and this might seem particularly ap- 
propriate if the District Board sought supplementary 
funds from any or all of the municipalities in the 
District. However, in view of the proposed substan- 
tial Provincial involvement in the financing of the 
District Boards some, if not all, of the members of 
the Boards should be nominated by the Province. It 
is suggested that the board should be essentially a 
lay board, having adequate professional advisors and 
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staff, and that it might consist ot members appointed 
by the school boards in the District, the University 
in the Region, the Minister of Education and the 
Provincial Treasurer; members appointed by the 
Minister of Education from lists provided by local 
organizations named in the legislation or in the 
reflations, members at large appointed by the 
Minister of Education. The appointed Boards should 
have the opportunity, if they wished to do so, to 
add to the Board representatives of the professional 
staff. The Chairman of the Board should be ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. The 
Board members should be appointed so as to ensure 
that different parts of the District are represented. 

(c) A Provincial Board. 

It is an essential feature of the proposal that, 
within their Districts, the Boards should have full 
responsibility for all forms of post-school education, 
other than university education. 

The Districts will vary considerably in popu- 
lation, educational needs, and resources and capacity 
to provide post-school educational services. In the 
Peace River Area, no junior college has yet oeen 
established, there is no large centre of population, 
and the population is dispersed over a wide area. 

If a District were formed east and north-east of 
Edmonton similar conditions would prevail; and a 
District around Dniriheller would be even more 
limited in its potentialities. On the other hand the 
Edmonton District includes substantial population 
concentrated in the metropolitan area, has already 
established institutions tor post-school education, 
and has a wealth of resources available to it. Becau'e 
of these differences they may be substantial differ- 
ences in the appropriate activities of District Boards 
and in the manner in which they would properly 
interpret their mandate to serve the post-school edu- 
cational needs of their Districts. 

A District with limited and dispersed popula- 
tion might find it uneconomical, and less than the 
best use of the resources available to it in terras 
of the total needs of the District, to establish a Dis- 
trict College. It might be wiser for the Board to 
make arrangements for the acceptance of its students 
into other District Colleges for full-time studies; and 
to concentrate its activities in providing a Guidance 
and Counselling Service, and in offering Extension 
Services, including short courses and evening 
courses, using existing facilities throughout the Dis- 
trict. On the other hand, in a District with limited 
total population but a concentration in an urbn; 
centre, the focus of activities could be a compre 
hensive college on one campus in the main centre, 
with a strong Extension arm to serve the needs of 
the population throughout the IMstrict. In the cities 
where the numbers are large and concentrated, the 
District Board might include under its auspices a 
number of different institutions serving particular 
needs. 

To coordinate the development of post-school 
education throughout the Province, to maintain co- 
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operation between the District Boards, to effect liai- 
son between tiie Districts and the Government of 
the Province, and to advise the legislature of the 
Province on the financial needs of the District 
Boards, there should be provision for a Provincial 
Board for Post-School I^ucatioii. The Provincial 
Board should include representation frora each of 
the Distri\,c Boaids, an>. additional members, in- 
cluding a Chairman, appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 

(d) C-.«mpreliensive Cidleges. 

In a society in which all must be skilled and 
the variety of skills is increasing accelerating spe- 
cialization is inevitable but specialization requires 
team effort, i.e., the working together of many people 
with different skills toward the completion of a 
process. The coordination of skills, effective team 
relations, the capacity to work constructively to- 
gether — these are essential conditions in the society 
in which the young people of today will have to live. 
It seems therefore important that they should work 
and play together for as long as possible. The objec- 
tive is not inconsistent with the adaptation of pro- 
grams of studies to the particular abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests of different groups of students. 

This cmicept is being increasingly accepted in 
the United States, «nd underlies ihe proposal of the 
‘Inst)i!,utes’ in the Province of Qutbw. Althou^ in 
British Columbia students wishing to proceed directly 
to one of the universities may do so, the concept is 
inherent in the two-year college system in that Prov- 
ince. The concept has not been accepted in the 
Province of Ontario. It may be that, in Alberta, the 
adults who will guide tiic development of post- 
school education are not yet ready to accept the 
proposal of the comprehensive institution. There are 
certain arguments against it, all of which may be 
heard in Lethbridge, Red Deer and Medicine Hat. 

It is said by some, in the social climate of the 
comprehensive college, the academic (pre-university) 
students do not develop the right attituries. The gen- 
eral atmosphere in which students work is certainly 
not unimportant; the maintenance of a suitable cli- 
mate is not always easy in situations in which large 
numbers of you*ig people are brought together; and 
there is scnie evidence that some institutions for post- 
school education, other th^ comprehensive colleges, 
experience the si*ine problem. It is also said that the 
academic standards, particuhrly as they affect the 
academic (pre-university) students are prejudiced. 
It cannot be denied that the failure to maintain 
standards is possible in any institution, e.g., by bad 
teachiiig. it may be tiiat there are dangers ‘m, what 
is call^ by some, a ‘hybrid’ institution. However 
reluctant one mey l-c to arc'ipt thes? tw(* conditions 
as inevitable features of the comprehensive college, 
they cannot be regarded as totally irrelevant to the 
real situation. It may be that in the comprehensive 
college with a wide variety of programs seme stu- 
dents win be ‘short changed’. If this seems to be 
inevitable it might be better tn discard the notion 
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of the comprehensive college. However, the problems 
this would leave should not be overlooked. 

In centres such as Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
and Red Deer if Ae college confines itself to uni- 
versity studies, certain services including non- 
university studies for high school graduates and 
continuing education for ^ults, will have to be per- 
formed by other institutions. There are strong argu- 
ments against these services being added to the 
responsibilities of the schools. But if they are not 
performed by the schools, and some other institution 
is established operating on another campus, the cost 
of educational services must inevitably be increased 
by duplication of many facilities. 

All District Boards should be expected to de- 
velop strong Counselling and Guidance Services and 
Extension Divisions, i.e., divisions which will ^ek 
out opportunities for carrying educational services 
to people outside the centre in which new and cen- 
tralized facilities may be established, and for bring- 
ing people to the centre for short courses for which 
a need may be found. There are in all parts of the 
Province resource people with the capacity to con- 
tribute to adult education on a part-time basis. These 
resources should be fully utilized; and their should 
be a Provincial program of training which would 
increase their effectiveness. Programs with this ob- 
jective could be provided at the Banff School of 
Continuing Education. 

It would obviously be unwise to attempt to 
impose a similar pattern on all Districts. The District 
Boards must be flexible in accommodating their ac- 
tivities to the needs of their Districts. The Boards 
should be appointed so as to have confidence in their 
sensitivity to the needs of their Districts and in their 
capacity to sei*ve the needs effectively. It must be 
assumed that the Boards are capable of undertaking 
the tasks assigned to them. The organization and 
programs proposed for post-school education are 
new; there is little experience to guide their develop- 
ment. TTie pattern of activity and development in the 
District should be different, and experiment should 
not be inhibited by imposed uniformity. Neverthe- 
less, there should be a large measure of unanimity 
in the philosophy which inspires the development, 
opportunities for profitable cooperation and co- 
ordination will exist, and the Province has a respon- 
sibility to be satisfied that the substantial funds 
which it will have to make available to District 
Boards are used effectively for the purpose for which 
they were appropriated. It would 1^ the function of 
the Provincial Board to generate the philosophy of 
post-school, non-university education, to encourage 
cooperation and co-ordination between District 
Boards, and to report to the Government of the 
Province on the operation of the District Boards, 
and on their needs. 

(e) Financing District Boards 

The Province should ensure that the District 
Boards have available to them sufficient funds from 
the Provincial Treasury to undertake the responsi- 
bilities assigned to them; but the Boards should not 



be prevented from seeking supplementary financial 
support from within their Districts. 

The Province has the responsibility for post- 
school education. It should be prepar^ to delegate 
the decision-making responsibility to District Boards, 
with the assurance, subject to reasonable safeguards, 
that the Boards will be provided with funds com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities imposed on them. 
However, the capacity of District Boards to exer- 
cise their independent judgment, and to meet the 
peculiar wishes and needs of their Districts would be 
unnecessarily restricted if the Boards were unable to 
seek additional support; and the participation of local 
governments in the support of the Boards would con- 
tribute to local interest and involvement. 

The Lethbridge Junior College has performed 
in a manner most closely corresponding to the func- 
tions of the proposed District Board. It has served 
the needs of students planning to proceed to univer- 
sity; and has provided a range of alternative pro- 
grams for full-time students. Its extension services 
throughout the District have been less than adequate. 
Nevertheless, the experience in Lethbridge could pro- 
vide a useful initial guide to the level of financial 
support required for the capital and operating ex- 
penditures of District Boards. However, some 
method would have to be devised to translate the 
experience in Lethbridge, and the level of support 
there, into terms which could be applied to other, and 
significantly different. Districts. 

Apart, from the modest support obtained from 
the participating school boards, the financial support 
for the Lethbridge College has been based largely on 
the anticipated or actual number of students. One 
formula has been devised for students in the aca- 
demic section; another formula has applied to stu- 
dents in the vocational section. No funds have been 
provided for extension services. It is difficult to de- 
vise formulae for students in different programs of 
studies without distorting the decisions of the Dis- 
trict Board and the choices of the students; and 
it appears that the formulae for support of the junior 
colleges have contributed to the pre-occupation of 
the colleges with university education and to the 
failure (except in Lethbridge) to undertake other 
programs, including extension programs. 

If it is accepted that the responsibility for post- 
school education other than university education 
should be delegated to District Boards, there would 
seem to be a strong case for extending support in 
a manner which would leave to them the maximum 
flexibility in deploying their funds. The position of 
District Boards vis-a-vis the Provincial Government 
may be seen as parallel to the relation between the 
Province and the Federal Government in the matter 
of financial support for university education. Apart 
from funds for research, and small amounts for 
capital construction through the Canada Council, 
the financial contribution of the Federal Govem- 
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ment has been made through per capita grants. This 
method of financing, which in a rough way is related 
to educational needs, involves the minimum degree 
of intrusion by the Federal authority into the de- 
cisions of the Province. 

Serious consideration should be given to Pro- 
vincial Grants to District Boards on a per capita 
basis, i.e., on the basis of the population vdthin the 
District. The functions of the District Boards will 
include services to young people mainly in die age 
group 18-21 years; they will also include a variety of 
educational services to adults. The proportion of 
young people in the age group seeking post-school 
education, and programs appropriate to ^eir needs, 
may vary between Districts. Similarly, the number 
of adults seeking educational services, and the nature 
of these services may differ between Districts. These 
will be matters of concern to the District Boards to 
which they will have to make accommodation. It 
would be difficult for the provincial authority to 
devise formulae which would take account of all the 
differences; and it does not seem necessary to attempt 
this. Even the distinction between capital and oper- 
ating expenditures, and the adoption of different 
methods of allocating funds for each purpose, are 
questionable provid^ there is an opportunity 
through the Provincial Board for a review of the 
operations and financial needs of the Districts, and 
advice to the Government of the Province through 
this body. 

The Boards should be assisted in raising funds 
for capital expenditures; the ser^dee charges should 
be met out of the annual grants or from supple- 
mentary revenues. 

Where large amounts of provincial funds are 
involved there are substantial risks In the approach 
proposed. It is assumed that the Provincial Board 
would contribute to minimizing the risks. However, 
if the risks seem too great, it would not be impossible 
for the Minister of Education and the Department 
of Education to operate the post-school program 
throughout the Province, or to assume the major 
decision-making role. The Provincial Board would 
then be redundant. In view of the major position of 
the Province in the financing of post-school educa- 
tion, a case can be made for substantial direction of 
the development of post-school education by the De- 
partment of Fxlucation, and for greater involvement 
in the allocation of funds. However, it is unlikely 
that a centralized department in Edmonton will have 
the same sensitivity to local needs as a District Board 
would have, or the same capacity to adapt to local 
needs. It is therefore strongly recommended that the 
Province act boldly to place the responsibility 
squarely in the Districts and on District Boards. 

(f) Further Powers of District Boards. 

The District Boards should have the power to 
enter into contracts with local school boards and with 
private schools and colleges to provide courses or 
programs of studies in addition to or as part of the 
curriculum made available by the District Boards. 



The District Boards should have the power to 
acquire facilities already available in the District, 
by agreement. The agreement should provide for 
reasonable compensation. The terms of the agree- 
ment, and the compensation, could be approved by 
the Provincial Board. 

In order to minimize unnecessary duplication 
and to ensure the availability of services to the resi- 
dents of any District, District Boards should have 
the power to make arrangements between theniselves 
to accept students from other Districts on agreed 
terms. 

(g) Ihe Institutes of lechnology 

Programs offered by the District Boaids may 
include courses in the technologies which will paral- 
lel in part or in whole programs offered in the Insti- 
tutes of Technology. The Institutes could be acquired 
or rented, and operated, by the District Boards in 
Edmonton and Calgary. In this event, the Edmontem 
and Calgary District Boards would be compensated 
for students resident in other Districts who attend 
the Institutes, Alternatively, and preferably, the In- 
stitutes would continue as they now are to be op- 
erated by the Department of Education. In this 
event, there would have to be an adjustment in the 
level of support received by the Edmonton and Cal- 
gary District Boards, in recognition of the fact that 
they would not be required to provide the same 
facilities for the programs offered by the Institutes, 
and that large numbers of students resident in the 
cities would be served by the Institutes. Among 
other reasons, it would seem preferable to leave the 
Institutes of Technology under the Department of 
Education because it may be expected that, to an 
increasing extent the Institutes will offer programs, 
of a kind and duration, which could not be dupli- 
cated in the £)istricts outside the metropolitan 
centres. 

(2) The Relation of the District Boards to 

University Education. 

It is part of the proposal that the District Boards 
for post-school education would not be responsible 
for university education per se. However, the func- 
tions of the District Boards must be considered in 
relation to the expansion of opportunities for uni- 
versity education and the pressure of tmmbers on 
the campuses in Edmonton and Calgary, particularly 
Edmonton. 

Several different approaches to the relation be- 
tween University education and non-University, post- 
school education might be considered. 

(i) Complete separation of university and non- 
university post-school education. 

This appears to be the approach adopted in the 
Province of Ontario. 

The Province of Ontario is committed to pro- 
viding the additional facilities to admit into univer- 
sities the increasing number of qualified applicants 
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seeking admission; and university facilities are being 
expanded by the extension of existing universities 
and the establishment of new ones. The minim” m 
time, after Grade 12, in which a University degree 
can be obtained in Ontario is four years. One of 
these years may be spent in the matriculation year 
(Grade 13) in schools in which this year is offered. 
The Province is also committed to the development 
of new institutions for post-school, non-university 
education. Although decisions still have to be made 
respecting the transfer of students from the Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technoloy to university, the 
new colleges will be established without reference to, 
and with the minimum relation to, the universities. 

The complete bi-furcation of post-school edu- 
catic'i' can be defended in major centres on the 
grounds of necessary multiplication of campuses, and 
generally on the grounds of the different nature of 
^e education required for university students and 
other students. 'Ihe universities of Ontario support 
the plan because they fear the effects of a ‘hybrid’ 
institution on the standards and quality of the edu- 
cation received by students proceeding to degrees. 

The adoption of this approach in Alberta would 
mean that the District Colleges would not offer pro- 
grams of studies leading to admission to Universities; 
and on the completion of Grade 12 matriculants 
would proceed immediately to a University. Either 
students now able to pursue University studies at 
Lettoridge, Red Deer, and Medicine Hat would 
have to attend the universities in Calgary and Ed- 
monton or, universities would have to be established 
in these centres; and new Colleges which might be 
established in, for example, Grande Prairie, would 
offer only programs from which it was not intended 
that students would proceed to university. 

The approach is in conflict with the intentions 
of the Public Junior Colleges Act, Alberta, which 
provides that students mi^t take the courses of 
the first-year of university studies at the Colleges 
in their districts. The adoption of the approach 
would increase the pressure of numbers at the Uni- 
versities in Edmonton and Calgary', or require the 
establishment of Universities or satellite campuses 
under uneconomical circumstances. 

It is not recommended that this approach be 
adopted in Alberta. Outside of Edmonton and Cal- 
gary there are few centres in which the complete 
separation of university and non university studies 
would not result in uneconomical duplication of fa- 
cilities. Funher, it seems desirable to delay the segre- 
gation of university and non-university students as 
long as possible, consistent with good educational 
practices. The experience with the I.ethbridge 
Junior College indicates that there is no unavoidable 
reason why university bound students must suffer in 
their educational progress by attendance at a com- 
prehensive college. 

(ii) Introducing between school and university 
a new level of educational institution and educational 
program. 



This is the approach recommended by the 
Parent Commission for adoption in the Province of 
Quebec. The specific proposal is that tiie school 
system should terminate at the end of the 11th year; 
that all students proceeding furtiier should attend a 
comprehensive Institute for the 12th and 13th years; 
and that students then proceeding tc university 
should receive a bachelor’s degree after three years 
(i.e., at the end of the 16th year). 

This approach, although it would mean an ad- 
ditional year to the first degree, has much to com- 
mend it. Many pupils in Grade 11 are Vecoming 
restive ‘in school’. The opportunity to transfer to 
an institution with a different philosophy, techniques, 
and curriailum content might provide the necess^ 
conditions to induce them to continue their education 
further. It would avoid the segregation of students at 
at the end of Grade 12; and students proceeding to 
the universities would be better prepared to make 
the transition. 

In Alberta the approach would mean with- 
drawing Grade 12 from the high schools. Either 
Colleges would have to be established in all centres 
in which Grade 12 is now offered; or, students who 
can now attend a local high school for the 12th 
year, would have to attend at more distant Colleges. 

There has been insufficient opportunity to ex- 
plore the reorganization of the Alberta School sys- 
tem which would be required to implement this 
approach. For this reason it is not possible to recom- 
mend it. 

(iii) The plan, after the completion of the high 
school program, of two years at a comprehensive 
college before proceeding to a university for two 
years toward the first degree. (The 2:2 plan of post- 
school education.) 

This is the approach being developed in British 
Columbia; and in the community college movement 
ill the United States. The plan requires four years 
frotu Grade 12 to the first degree. 

The general pattern in the United States is 
four years from Grade 12 to the bachelor’s degree. 
There has been a phenomenal growth of two year 
colleges; and a marked tendency for students to at- 
tend at a college for two years before proceeding to 
a university for a further two years toward a first 
degree. Some new universities which are being es- 
tablished offer only undergraduate courses in vwo 
years, the students being drawn entirely from the 
graduates of two-year colleges. The community col- 
leges also offer courses for students, who, having 
completed high school, do not plan to proceed to 
a university. 

In addition to expanding its universities and 
establishing new universities, the Province of British 
Columbia is making provision for new institutions 
to be called ‘District Colleges’, and ‘Regional Col- 
leges’. One of these colleges has already been es- 
tablished in Vancouver; another college is in the 
advanced planning stage (West Kootenay District 
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College): and others are being considered. The col- 
leges are designed to offer a wide range of post- 
school programs. Pupils completing Grade \2 with 
matriculation requirements may either proceed di- 
rectly to one of the universities, for four years toward 
the bachelor’s degree, or attend a district college for 
two years before going un to a university for two 
years to the first degree. Some programs in the 
colleges are devised for students intending to proceed 
to university; and it is expected that students who 
have satisfactorily completed the university parallel 
courses will be admitted without loss of time toward 
the degree. 

The approach seems to fit well ibe needs of 
young people in smaller centres who might otherwise 
have to leave home to attend a university. There has 
been some difficulty in determining the location of 
colleges. The situation in Vancouver is awkward. 
The two years of academic studies at the Vancouver 
City College are not identical with the courses of 
the first two years at the universities; but full credit 
for the two years is expected. Moreover, the fees 
charged at the college for academic courses are 
about half the fees charged by the universities. 

The adoption of the approach in Alberta would 
mean introducing an additional year between Grade 
12 and the first degree. Students could elect to take 
two years at Colleges in Lethbridge, Red Deer, Medi- 
cine Hat and other centres before attending at a Uni- 
versity for at least two years. In the metropolitan 
areas, in which the main pressure of numbers is 
greatest, most students would, the conditions being 
equal, choose to attend at the Universities. The 
pressure of numbers on the campuses at the Univer - 
sities in Edmonton and Calgary would be increased. 

(iv) The Development Intended by the 
Public Junior Colleges Act. 1958. 

The intention of the Public Junior Colleges 
Act, 1958, was to establish colleges which would 
offer a wide range of programs of studies, and edu- 
cational services, adapted to the needs of high school 
graduates in the community. It was intended that 
the colleges would offer the equivalent of first year 
university studies in a number of patterns, and that 
students completing one year at the college, in these 
patterns, would proceed to the university for two 
years toward the bachelor’s degree, in three-year uni- 
versity programs. It was clearly inh’nded that the 
colleges would seek out the needs of high school 
graduates for post-school pregrams, other than uni- 
versity studies, and that the colleges would assume 
the responsibility tor providing educational oppor- 
tunities for those who could not proceed to the uni- 
versity. 

The Lethbridge College, which was established 
prior to the passage of the Public Junior Colleges 
Act has offer^ both university courses and a variety 
of courses for non-university students. Neither of the 
more recently established public colleges at Red 
Deer and Medicine Hat have any plans to offer 



courses other than university courses. After amend- 
ment to the Public Junior Colleges Act to permit 
colleges, with the approval of the university, to offer 
second-year university courses, the Lethbridge Col- 
lege introduced second-year university courses, and 
has sought the establishment of a three-year degree- 
granting institution in Lethbridge. The colleges have 
been pre-occupied with university studies; and in 
this respect ha've served their communities and 
brought slight relief to the pressure of numbers at 
the universities in Edmonton and Calgary. The Act 
has however failed to create the needed systematic 
approach to the problem of post-school education 
in the communities in which the colleges are located. 

(3) The Main Proposal 

(a) The adr^tion of the requirement of a 
minimum of four Years from Grade 12 
before the first degree. 

It is possible for a substantial number of stu- 
dents in Alberta to obtain a bachelor’s degree in 
three years from Grade 12. The three-year programs 
in Arts, Science, Household Economics, and Physi- 
cal Education account for over 40% of the first year 
enrolments in Edmonton and Calgary, in 1965. 

It seems desirable that the University of Al- 
berta should adopt the requirement of a minimum 
of four years from Grade 12 to the first degree. 

(i) The knowledge in all fields is increasing 
rapidly. The significance of a degree in relation to 
the growing field of knowledge it represents can be 
maintained only by putting more pressure on stu- 
dents which many of tliem would not be able to meet 
successfully, or by extending the time required. 

(ii) Many Canadian universities, and most 
universities in the United States, do not confer de- 
grees before the end of the 16th year. The adoption 
of this requirement would only bring Alberta, in 
this respect, in line with accepted practice in many 
other places. 

(b) The requirement that students should, 

as a normal rule attend at the University 
which confers the degree for at ! J'st 
two years. 

The Public Junior Colleges Act, 1958, provided 
that the Colleges might offer the courts of the first 
year of the university. On request of the Lethbridge 
Jun/o- College, by amenament to the Act in 1904, 
Colleges were permitted with the approval of the 
University to offer CDurses other tnan courses of the 
first year. In 1965, with the approval of the Ihiiver- 
sity, tbs Lethbridge Junior College introduced 
ssoond year courses in a number of programs. As 
consequence students taking these courses may spend 
only one year at the iTniversity before receiving a 
de^ee. 

It seems desirable that, as a normal mie, stu- 
dents should attend at the university which confers 
the degree fer at lea.,t two years. 
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(i) The University offers experiences for stu- 
dents which it is not possible for a College to pro- 
vide. At the University the student has an oppor- 
tunity to become a member of a larger and more 
diversified community of students, including gradu- 
ate students. In the Senior Years classes are rela- 
tively small, and the student has a greater opportunity 
to come under the influence of professors who have 
outstanding qualifications in their fields of knowl- 
edge. The experiences in the senior years are unique, 
stimulating, and meaningful. 

(ii) The university confers the degree. The 
reputation of a university, which is important to its 
graauates, depends on the substance behind the de- 
grees it confers. It is wise and proper that the in- 
stitution which grants the degrees should have the 
student in its environment and under its care and 
supervision for an adequate period. It is not normal 
for universities to grant degrees after only one year 
in attendance; and one year out of three years does 
not seem adequate. 

(c) The Combination of two Years at 
College and two Years at University. 

Within the system requiring four years from 
Grade 12 to the first degree the combination of two 
years at College followed by two years at the Uni- 
versity, which is widely accepted, has considerable 
advantage. 

(i) Many students who transfer directly from 
high school to the University have difficulty in 
making the transition. 

It is impossible to be complacent about the rate 
of failures. Dealing with students who are required 
to complete a year, partial students attempting to 
remedy deficiencies, and students who are required 
to withdraw involves much time and frustration on 
the part of the academic and administrative staff. 
For the student who has made the effort, failure is 
an experience he wouid be better without. The stu- 
dent who fails because of lack of effort or interest 
has wasted his own time and that of others. Under 
the present methods of selection many students must 
expect to meet the annoyance of supplementary 
examinations, or to take additional courses at the 
summer session, or take an additional year before 
graduating, or to be required to withdraw. A study 
made by the University of Alberta showed that, ten 
years after the year of admissio>i, 38% of the stu- 
dents had not obtained a degree. Probably many of 
these should not have been admitted. Some students 
who spent two years at a College might come to the 
conclusion that they should not continue at the 
University, and would enter an occupation with some 
preparation related to it. Others who would transfer 
to a university would, provided the level of achieve- 
ment Inquired for admission were realistic, be better 
able to meet the problems of transfer. 

(ii) The practice, that students who may pro- 
ceed to the University, spend two years in a District 
College would assist materially in the development 



of a systematic program of post-school education 
for all young people who can profit from it. It is 
important to the development of strong post-school 
district institutions, particularly in Districts with 
relatively small numbers, that the College which may 
be established can draw upon a diversified student 
body, of sufficient size for effective and economical 
operation with attractive functional facilities and 
competent staff. The availability over a period of 
two years of a group of students who would other 
wise have to attend university could be a significant 
factor in contributing to the success of the District 
institutions. 

(iii) The condition that students lake iwo years 
at a college followed by two years at the University 
before receiving a degree should give the colleges 
more flex.bility in organizing their programs of 
studies. If the normal requirement is three years 
to a degree the university may be willing to approve 
the student taking the first year in a College; but the 
university insists on a significant measure of control 
over the conditions provided by the college for stu- 
dents proceeding to a degree and on strictly parallel 
courses. Under the conditions of four years to a 
degree, where three years were previously required, 
the university should be less concerned to impose 
conditions on the college, thus leaving a greater 
measure of flexibility to the college in developing its 
programs of study, 

It should be expected that a substantial number 
of students who obtain a college diploma will intend 
to transfer to the university to complete the require- 
ments for a degree. This implies that the university 
will t>e prepar^ to offer credit for college studies. 
It should not be expected that all combinations of 
courses in college diploma programs will be designed 
to peimit transfer to the university; nor should the 
university be expected to extend credit, to all 
diplomas awarded by the college. The colleges must 
be prepared to offer a wide range of courses, and 
many programs consisting of combinations of 
courses. All of the programs will have some general 
educational significance; but all of them will have 
some vocational orientation. The university may 
reasonably look for a minimum content in the 
diploma programs of a kind which it sees as related 
to the degree program to u hich the student may be 
admitted. Students selecting particular programs, or 
combinations of courses, offered by the colleges 
should know whether or not the programs will, sub- 
ject to a satisfactory level of achievement, admit 
them to the university and should know what is 
required by the university in order to obtain a 
degree. 

Cleiu'ly, close liaison and cooperation between 
the District Boards and the universities is essential. 
The Regional University would have a representative 
on each District Board. In determining general 
policies and prescriptions inspecting programs of 
studies and conditions of admission to the University 
there should be continuing liaison between the Dis- 
trict Boards and the University in ttieir region. This 
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could be effected through a University-College Com- 
mittee. In matters involving policies at the provincial 
level coordination could be achieved by consultation 
between the Provincial Board and the Universities. 

The students now proceeding through three- 
year programs are mainly in the general courses in 
Arts and Science. Students following these programs 
would require an additional year from Grade 12 
to the degree. It seems probable that in relation to 
some four-year programs, e.g.. Commerce and Edu- 
cation, programs in th^* colleges co”Id be devised 
which would be given ^ .ar-to-year credit, i.e., stu- 
dents who had attended for two years at a college 
would be able to complete the requirements for the 
degree by attendance at the university for two years. 
In the case of four-year courses generally, the pos- 
sibility of completing the program in 48 months 
would be enhanced by the use of the summer session 
or if the university - programs were offered on a 
semester basis. 

(d) The Effect on the Pressure of 

Numbers on the University Campuses. 

The university enit^ent, 1975-76, i.e., the 
number of students taking work at the university 
level has been estimated as follows: 

University Enrolment, 1975-76 

Northern Southern 

Region Region 

First year 7,333 3,667 

Other years 14,667 7,333 

Total 22,000 11,000 

This estimate assumes an expanded range of 
programs at the university in Calgary with the ^ect 
that two-thirds o( the students attend at institutions 
in the Northern Region and one-third in the Southern 
Region. (The population distribution is 60% and 
40%. ) This development alone would not reduce 
the numbers in attendance at the university in Ed- 
monton below 18,000 in 1975-76, without a Dis- 
trict College enrolment in the Northern Region of 
4,000. 

Under the proposal students taking two years 
at a District College would be the equivalent of first- 
year students, i.e., on admission they would enter 
‘other years’ at the university. However, students 
would be free to choose between entering a District 
College or entering the University directly from high 
school. 

Assumption A 

Assume that 50% of ‘first year university stu- 
dents' were diverted to District Colleges: 

UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 1975-76 





University 


University 


Colleges 




Edmonton 


Calgary 


North 


Sout"' 


First Year 


3,667 


1,833 


3,667 


1,833 


Other Years 


14,667 


7,333 


— 


— 


Total 


18,334 


9,166 


3,667 


1,833 



Assumption B 

Assume that 66%% of ‘first year university 
students’ were diverted to District Colleges: 

UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 1975-76 
University University Colleges 





Edmonton 


Calgary 


North 


South 


First Year 


2,445 


1,222 


4,889 


2,444 


Other Years 


14,667 


7,333 


— 


— 


Total 


17,112 


8,555 


4,889 


2,444 



It would seem that, in order to ensure the re- 
duction of the numbers attending at the University in 
Edmonton to less than 18, (XX) in 1975-76, at least 
two-thirds of the prospective students would have 
to attend at District Colleges. This could not happen 
without a District College in Edmonton. 

Assume tliat a District College is establi^ed 
in Edmontim, but that studrats seeking admissiem 
to university programs were free to choose between 
attending at ^e college or attrading at the univer- 
sity. There is little experience to assist in estimating 
the number ctf students entering university programs 
who would elect to attend at a 0)IIege rath^ than 
to be admitted directly into a University in the same 
city. The experience of Mount Royal College sug- 
gests that the numbers would not large; and the 
feasibility study undertaken on behalf of the Ed- 
monton Separate School Board coafirms ^his con- 
clusion. Under conditions erf choice, its sems 
improbable that the establishmmt of District Col- 
leges in Ednx>nton and other Districts in the North- 
ern Region would provide sufficient relief to the 
pressure of numbers on the campus of the university 
in Edmonton. 

It would be possible to offer inducements to 
students in Edmontc.. to attend at a College rath^ 
than at the university. For example, high fees might 
be charged at the university and low fees, or no fees, 
at the District College. This approach is not recom- 
mended. The creation of a EMstrict College as a 
‘poor man’s’ university does not seem acceptable. 

Given the advantage of two years at a College 
before admission to a Universit)’, and the objective 
of delaying the development of a second campus or 
a second university in Edmonton, it would seem 
desirable to limit the admission of students to the 
universities. This could be done by raising the ad- 
mission requirements for direct admission to courses 
in the now three-year programs, as College facilities 
are made available. Students entering some four- 
year programs might also be directed to District 
Colleges. This general policy would assist materially 
in the development of District Colleges outside the 
metropolitan centres. It would also ensure the re- 
duction in the pressure of numbers on the campus 
of the University in Edmonton to the point at which 
no immediate consideration would have to be given 
to the establishment of a second campus or second 
university in Edmonton. 

The policy of diversion of students to at- 
tendance at Ehstrict Colleges is a part of the Main 
Proposal. 
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(e) The Conciiisioiis, withio the Framework 
of the Main Proposal, Respecting the 
Particular Matters Referred to in the 
Terms of Reference. 

In relation to the particular problems outlined 
in the terms of reference, this proposal would indi- 
cate the following conclusions: 

(1) What is the role of the Junior College? 

The term Junior College should be abandoned. 

It implies an institution preparatory to university, 
fulfilling the requirements or part the require- 
ments for a university degree, but which does not 
confer a degree. The District Boards would be re- 
spmisible for all forms of post-school educatitmal 
services, other than university programs. The Boards 
could operate collies, including comprehensive col- 
leges, which would be referred to as District Cblleges. 
By arrangement, students taking certain programs at 
colleges in the District would 1^ permitted to trans- 
fer to a university. 

The Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, 
Calgary, and the Nmthem Institute of Tedmolo^, 
Edmonton, would continue to be operated by the 
Department of Education. This would involve ar- 
rangements with the District Boards in Edmonton 
and Calg^; and arrangements with other District 
Boards with respect to transfer of students. 

(2) Through what initiative should Junior Col- 
leges be formed? 

The Province would take the initiative in estab- 
lishing Districts for Post-School Education, and for 
appointing District Boards. It is assumed that the 
plan is pr(^x>sed would receive widespread approval 
from the people of the Districts. If there i» any 
evidence that this is not so, modification of the pro- 
cedure should be made to ensure that there is no 
lack of adequate support. 

(3) What should be the pattern of financial 
support for Junior Colleges? 

Post-school education in the Districts should 
be supported by funds made available by the Prov- 
ince in a manner which would leave to the District 
Boards the maximum flexibility to meet the particu- 
lar needs of their Districls. The Boards should not 
be prevented from seeking supplementary hnancial 
sup^rt fran local sources. 

(4) What view is taken of the source of stu- 
dents for Junior Colleges? 

The District Board would be responsible for 
post-school educational services to the pec^le resi- 
dent in its restrict. This would involve transfer 
arrangements if it were necessary fer students to go 
to anothei District in order to ootain a desired 
program. 

(5) As Junior Colleges grew in size, how will 
tlieir role develop? 

The role of the District Beards wouid be to pro- 
vide non-university post-school education of all 



kinds, with the opportunity for some students, on 
completion of two years in an ai^roved District Col- 
lege, to transfer to university. District Colleges would 
be limited to transfer programs of two years’ dura- 
tion; and students with a Diploma would require 
attendance at a university for at least two years be- 
fore receiving a degree. District Cdleges would not 
become degree-granting institutions. Universities or 
branches ^ universities might be established in 
Districts. 

(6) The need for the expansion of facilities 
for higher education in Lethbridge. 

It is of primary importance, at this time, to 
ensure that in the Province generally a firm foun- 
dation is laid for the systematic development of non- 
university, post-school education. Nothing should be 
done vdiich would interfere with this. It is ther^ore 
strongly recommended that District Colleges, and 
Institutes of Tedmology, should not aspire to be- 
come degree-granting institutions; and should not be 
permitted to develop in this direction. It should also 
be evident that there could be, at most, only one or 
two locations at vriiich Universities could estab- 
lished in the same location as District Colleges. Any 
exception to the general program should not be such 
as to prejudice the orderly develc^ment of the whde 
progr^; and should pennitted in particular 
situations only for good and sufficient reasons. 

Under the proposal it is to be expected that the 
Lethbridge District Board would continue to support 
a Comprehensive College; and that some of the stu 
dents awardf college diplomas would transfer to a 
university. 

If the prc^)osal is implemented there wor’d be 
no need for immediate consideration of another uni- 
versity campus or another university in order to 
relieve the pressure of numbers oa the campus of 
the University in Eamonton. In relation to the pres- 
sure of numbers at the universities there would be 
no Uv^ed for the provision of university facilities at 
Lethbridge; and the provision of such facilities 
would, in any case, have an inconsequential effect 
on the pressure of numbers in Edmonton. However, 
these are not conclusive reascMis against estab!ishing 
university facilities in Lethbridge. 

Apart all together from the pressure ot num- 
bers in Edmonton, there are reasons in favour of 
developing university programs in Lethbridge. Pio- 
neering efforts in p^-school education have been 
made in the Lethbridge District, and valuable ex- 
perience has been gained there. A centre of univer- 
sity studies in Lethbridge could extend educational 
opportunities for the residents of the District, and 
could attract others to specialized programs whidi 
imght be develop^. The development of an institu- 
tion at the university level in the District would bring 
general benefits to the community. 

Provided that it did not interfere with the de- 
velopment of the general program of non-university, 
post-school education either by restricting the funds 
available for this program or by diverting the atten- 
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tion in other Districts from their primary objectives, 
there would be a good case for experimenting with 
university programs in one of the smaller centres, 
i.e., Lethbridge. 

It would have to be decided whether ihe insti- 
titution offering university programs should be a 
branch of the University, i.e., the University in tiie 
Southern Region, or a separate autonomous institu- 
tion. Under the proposal students would attend at the 
new institution for two years toward a baccalaureat 
degree. The addition of graduate programs in some 
specialties might also be consider^. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would seem to be preferable, initially, 
to establish the new institution as a branch of the 
University in Calgary, which would award the de- 
grees, with the ultimate objective of a separate, 
degree-granting institution. This arrangement would 
ensure the effective integration of tlie development 
in Lethbridge with the development in Calgary, at 
a time when the University in Calgary will have to 
extend the programs it erffers so as to relieve the 
pressure on the campus of the University in 
Edmonton. 

(7) Integration of ‘private and church-related’ 
Junior Colleges into the system of con- 
tinuing education. 

The District Boards would be responsible for 
all post-school education, other than university edu- 
cation. Existing private collies — Mount Royal Col- 
lege, Calgary; and Camrose Lutheran Junior College 
— would become integrated into the District system. 
They could be permitted to continue to provide post- 
school educational services. However, provision 
should be made that District Boards may acquire 
the facilities of existing colleges by agreement, and 
with compensation. District Boards would have the 
authority to approve new private and diurch-i elated 
colleges, e.g., a church-related college or colleges 
in Edmonton, provided this was seen to be consistent 
with the needs of the District and as not impeding 
the fullest development of post-school educational 
services in the District. An approved private or 
church-related college would receive finandal sup- 
port from the District Board commensurate with the 
services it offered. 

The case of College St. Jean, as a bilingual in- 
stitution, is unique. Because of its peculiar bi-lingual 
function, it should be seen as a provincial institution, 
as it is proposed the Institutes of Technology and 
the Universities, should be. Increased separation of 
school and post-school services should be sought. 
The College should be permitted to offer collie pro- 
grams, using Fiench as the language of instruction; 
and students completing approved programs would 
be eligible to transfer to the University of Alberta. 
Efforts should be made to effect an agreement with 
the University in Edmonton so that some courses 
beyond the College level to be offered at the College 
would be accepted by the University for credit to- 
ward a degree; and foi the participation of college 
staff in courses offered at the University, and vice 
versa. The college, in respeet of courses at the college 



level, would receive financial support from the Prov- 
ince on an arranged basis. Financial support for 
courses for university credit beyond the college level 
would be received through the University. 

(4) Modifkatioiis the Main Proposal 

The basic proposal rests upon two conditions. 
First, the introduction of an additional year; and 
second, the diversion of students to colleges by re- 
quiring that a substantial porportion attend for two 
years at a District College before entering a uni- 
versity. 

Both conditions can be defended on educational 
grounds. In the case of the additional year, the de- 
fence rests on the need for more time in the educa- 
tional process; and the maintenance of the significant 
substance behind the degree. For many students, 
the attendance at college for two years would pre- 
pare them better for the transition to univenity and 
would offer them educational experiences, not avail- 
able in the university, appre^riate to their future 
needs. There are other reasons. The extension of 
the period to a minimum of four years to the first 
degree introduces a measure of flexibility into the 
organization of post-school education wliidi would 
assist materially in the application a systematic 
approach to post-school ^ucation; and, in smne 
situations, delays the point at which segregation of 
students would occur. The diversion of students to 
District Colleges has significant efiects on the 
pressure of numbers on the universities. 

However, the gains are not achieved without 
some real costs. The additional year adds to tlie 
real costs of securing a university degree; and with- 
out a substantial diversion oi students to District 
Colleges would only add to the pressure erf numbers 
on the universities. The diversion of students to col- 
leges, in sufficient numbers to relieve the pressure 
on the university facilities in Edmonton, involves 
requiring mny students to attend at a coll^c rather 
than electing to attend at the university. It may be 
felt that the added real costs offset the gains. 

(a) ModiOcatios A — ^The Removal of the 
CondiKion of an Additional Year. 

Suppose that the condition of an additional year 
is not adopted. 

The Public Junior Colleges Act, 1958, gave the 
collies the authority to offer the first year of uni- 
versity programs, including programs which require 
only ^ee years to the degree. By subsequent amend- 
ment, the Act now provides that, with the approval 
of the University, the colleges may offer courses of 
the second year toward a degree. This means that 
students may spend only one year at the University 
which confers the degree. The adoption of this pro- 
vision as an integral part of the system of post-school 
education is not recommended. It has few, if any, 
counterparts. The university should not be asked, 
and should not be prepared to give its consent, as a 
normal condition, to awarding degrees to students 
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who have been no more than one year in attendance; 
and the District Colleges should be aware that, as 
long as the degree may be obtained in three years, 
they will not be authorized to offer more than the 
equivalent of one year toward the d^ee. 

The university has already given approval to the 
inclusion of second year courses at Lethbridge. How- 
ever, other colleges which have been establikied are 
(Bering only the first year of univ^ity studies. 
These colleges, and others whidi may be established 
should not be granted sectmd-year privileges under 
circumstances which would permit the student to 
gr^uate after only one year in attendance at the 
univ^ity. 

There is a case, on its own merits and under 
the conditions of three years toward a degree, fm: 
more rigorous admission requirements to the first 
year of university studies. Ilie failure rates at the 
universities are Mgher than they should be. If the 
universities are un^le to correct this, many students 
whose records in school raise serious doubts as to 
their ability succes^lly to make the transition from 
Grade 12 to the university would be better served by 
attendance for a year at a college. The diversion of 
these students to the college in their District would 
also serve to relieve the pressure on the campuses 
of the universities. 

It is not recrnmnended that the situation no\ 
created in L^bridge should be reversed; and, under 
the continuing ccm^titm of three years toward the 
degree, the development toward the establishment of 
a three-year college ^ould proceed. As in the main 
pr(^x)sal, it is recommraded that, initially, the three- 
year instituticMi should be operated as a Branch ol 
the University in Calgary, and that this arrangement 
should ccmtinue until it is felt that the Lethbridge 
university should confer its own degrees. 

(b) Modifications B— The removal of the 
Conditimi of Required Attendance at 
College. 

Suppose that the condition that students enter- 
ing courses in the Faculty of Arts and Science, and 
pe^ps some other courses, must attend first at a 
District College before proceeding to universit>' is 
not adi^t^. 

Bl: It is assumed that the condition of an 
addititmal year, i.e., a minimum of four years from 
Grade 12, is adc^^. 

Under these conditiems the pressure of numbers 
(Ml the campus at Edmontem becomes crucial. It has 
been decided that the max'mum number to be ac- 
commodated on the preset campus site is 18.0QG. 
Even allowing for the growth of colleges outside Ed- 
miMiton, the rate of increase in numbers at the Uni- 
versity in Edmont(»i is such that, without division 
of students, plans must proceed for another campus 
in Edmonton. 

For the diversion of sufficiently substantial 
numbers, the choice is between an institution which 



is part the University Alberta, and a sqiarate 
institution with university status, llie effect would 
be sufficient only if the conditions offered at the 
second campus appeared to prospective students at 
least as attractive as those at the University of Al- 
berta in EdmcMiton. 

The situations in Canada which might offei 
some precedent are Toronto and Vancouver. In 
Toronto, the first move was to establish a seccMid 
university initially under the wing of the University 
of Toronto. But York University soon became a 
separate university; and more recently the University 
of Toronto has begun to estaUish satellite campuses. 
In Vancouver, SinKMi Fraser University was, from 
the outset, established as a separate institutiem. 

If the new campus were operated as a branch 
o( the University in Edmonton, it would be possible 
to integrate the work on the new campus with the 
work at the canqius of the University of Albe^ in 
Edmonton so as to avoid unectMicmical duplication. 
However, the same ooordinaticMi could be effected 
in other ways. Providing some effective coordinating 
machinery were available, a second and sqiarate 
university could be recommended for Edmonttni. 

The establishment of a second university in 
Edmonton would n(M preclude the possibility of the 
equation of a College under the auspices ol the 
EMstrict Board. 

B2: It is as.sumed that the condition of an 
additional year from Grade 12 to a first degree is 
not accq>ted: some d^ees could be obtained in 
three years tiom Grade 12, and District CoU^s 
would offer the equivalent of first-year university 
courses (Mily. 

With the (^oice of attendance either at the 
university or at a college, it would still be necessary 
to establish a second university in Edmonton within 
the foreseeable future; and with a second university 
in Edm(M)t(Mi the need for inclusicm of univCTsity 
transfer programs und^ the auspices of the District 
Board would be reduced. 

(5) Brief Sommary Condnsions 

(i) The development of non-university, post- 
school educaticMi should be made the respcMisibUity 
of District Boards; except that the Institutes of 
Technology would continue to be operated by the 
Department of Education, The District Boards few 
Post-School Education should be appointed by the 
Province, and should receive per capita grants from 
the Provinc*' commensurate with the responsibilities 
delegated 'o than. There should be a Provincial 
Board for Post-School Education which would in- 
clude repiesentatives of the District Boards. 

(ii) Normally students should not be awarded 
university dejhees unless they have attended for at 

two years at the university conferring the de- 
gree. The Universities should discontinue granting 
degrees after only three ycms from Grade 12. Stu- 
dents planning to enter university programs which 
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now require only three years from Grade 12 to the 
degree should be required to attend for two years 
at colleges operated under the auspices of District 
Boards before entering university. By arraiigement 
with the universities students following certain pro- 
grams in the District Colleges should be given credit 
toward other degrees now requiring four years from 
Grade 1 2 to the degree. 

(iii) The pressure of numbers attending uni- 
versity is acute only in Edmonton. The early de- 
velopment of a second campus or second university 
in ^monton can be avoid^ only if there is a sub- 
stantial diversion of students from attendance at the 
campus of the University of Alberta in Edmonton. 
The range of programs offered at the University of 
Alberta in Cdgary should be widened. This will 
have some effect in diverting students resident in the 
Southern Region from attendance at the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton. But the substantial pressure 
of numbers in Edmonton comes from students resi- 
dent in the Northern Region and particularly in 
Edmonton and vicinity. If the proposal under (ii) 
were adopted this would relieve the pressure of num- 
bers on the campus of the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton to the extend that it would not be leces- 
sary at this time to plan for a second campus or a 
second university in Edmonton. 

(iv) Failing the diversion of students from the 
campus of the University of Alberta in Edmonton 
which would result from the proposal under (ii), 
i.e., the diversion f students resident in the Northern 
Region to District Colleges particularly in Edmon- 
ton, plans would have to proceed for a second cam- 
pus in Edmonton. Assuming that adequate pimvision 
is made for coordinating the development of univer- 
sities in the Province, a second university in Ed- 
monton should be a separate institution. 

(v) The establishment of a degree-granting in- 
stitution in Lethbridge would have no appreciable 
effect on the pressure of numbers at the University 
of Alberta in Edmonton. However, if it would not 
interfere with the development of a systematic ap- 
proach tc non-university, post-school education, 
plans should proceed lo offer courses to complete 
the requirements for some degrees at an institution 
in Lethbridge. The development of this institution 
should be closely coordinated with the extension of 
programs at the University of Alberta in Calgary; 
and, initially, it should be established as a Branch 
of the University in Calgary. 

(vi) Church-related colleges may be approved 
by the District Boards; but these colleges, as with 
other colleges, should offer studies which, in the 
event of transfer to a university, would require a 
further two years before the conferring of a degree. 

(vii) College St. Jean. Edmonton, should be 
developed as a provincial bi-lingual or French- 
language institution in affiliation with the University 
in Edmonton. 



(6) The Problem of Personnel 

There is no more intractable problem than that 
of securing qualified staff to meet the needs of ex- 
panding post-school education. The total pool of 
persons into education is limited by the expanding 
demands in other areas of activity; and cannot be 
quickly increased. The educational services demand 
includes a demand for school teachers and adminis- 
trators; a demand for university instructors and other 
personnel; and a demand for persons to engage in the 
provision of other post-school educational services 
of a great variety of kinds. The schools and the uni- 
versities are experiencing shortages. How then can 
the District Boards acquire the staff needed to meet 
the responsibilities to be placed upon them — organi- 
zation and instruction at the College level, and the 
development of continuing education? 

Expanding educational services are essential 
to meeting the demands in other areas of activity, 
and must therefore be given a high priority. Every 
effort should be made to er 'ire that the total pool 
of persons into education is built up as rapidly as 
possible. In the meantime the District Boards will 
have to draw on the pool of trained and experienced 
educators in the school system and even in the uni- 
versities; and must seek to attract people who would 
otherwise enter either the school system or the 
universities. 

But there is a preparation or training which is 
peculiar to the needs of non-university post-school 
education. There is a philosophy of education for 
the schools and a philosophy of education for the 
universities; there must be developed a philosophy 
for education for the District services. There are 
techniques of education in the schools and techniques 
of education in the universities; there must be de- 
veloped techniques for education in District Colleges 
and extension services. There is a curriculum appro- 
priate to the schools, and a curriculum appropriate 
to the universities; there must be develop^ curricu- 
iuni content to meet the needs of post-school, non- 
universiiy education. 

Programs, corresponding to the programs of 
teacher-training and school-administration to meet 
the needs of schools and to the graduate programs 
of university in so far as they contribute to the 
supply of qualified university teaching personnel, 
must be developed to give training in the philosophy, 
techniques and curriculum planning needed to sup- 
port the educational services offered by the District 
Boards. It is essential that the instructional siau be 
qualified to introduce their students to the subject 
matter, in depth. 

District Boards will have to be in a position 
to assist staff in securing the necessary qualiHcations; 
and the Universities and other agencies, including 
the Department Education, should be prepared 
to develop programs related to the needs of personnel 
who will serve the District Boards in various capa- 
cities. The Banff School of Continuing Education 
could be used increasingly as a provincial centre for 
training in adult education and extension services 
generally. 
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APPENDICES 



ERIC 



APPENDIX A 



RETENTION RATES IN THE SChOOI^; 
TRANSFER RATES TO THE UNIVERSITY 



TABLE 1— HIGH SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 



No. 



% 

Age Group 
1^18 years 



% 

Grade 1 ' 



1954-55<“ 


6,884 


14.5 


43.6 


1955-56 


7,320 


15.3 


46.2 


1956-57 


7,733 


15.4 


47.2 


1957-58 


8,456 


16.3 


51.1 


1958-59 


9,724 


18.0 


55.6 


1959-60 


11,291 


20.2 


60.2 


1960-61 


13,22? 


22.5 


64.7 


1961-62 


14.160 


22.7 


70.0 


1962-63 


14,692 


22.2 


70.0 


1963-64 


16,697 


23.6 


70.2 


1964-65 


20,172 


26.9 


72.2 



TABLE 2— PROGRAMS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 





Total 

No. 


No. Diplomas 
awarded 


% 


No. Matricu- 
lants 


% 


1954-55 


6,884 


3,867 


56.2 


1,426 


20.7 


1955-56 


7,320 


4,161 


56.8 


1,458 


19.9 


1956-57 


7,733 


4,313 


55.8 


1,668 


21.6 


1957-58 


8,456 


4,703 


55.6 


1,874 


22.2 


1958-59 


9,724 


5,204 


53.5 


2,121 


21.8 


1959-60 


11,291 


5,934 


52.6 


2,502 


22.2 


1960-61 


13,223 


6,715 


50.8 


3,202 


24.2 


1961-62 


14,160 


7,570 


53.5 


3,492 


24.7 


1962-63 


14,692 


7,792 


53.0 


3,710 


25.3 


1963-64 


16,697 


9,112 


54.6 


4,213 


25.2 


1964-65 


20,172 


NA 


NA 


4,588 


22.7 





TABLE 3— FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY ENROLMENTS 

University Junior ^ 

of Alberta Colleges “ Grade 12 


% 

Matriculants 


1955-56 


1,529 




1,529 


22.2 


107.2 


1956-57 


1,666 


— 


1,666 


22.8 


114.3 


1957-58 


1,861 


23 


1,884 


24.4 


112.9 


1958-59 


2,132 


52 


2,184 


25.8 


116.5 


1959-60 


2,211 


71 


2,282 


23.6 


107.6 


1960-61 


2,565 


87 


2,652 


23.5 


106.0 


1961-62 


2,990 


174 


3,164 


23.9 


93.8 


1962-63 


3,149 


168 


3,317 


23.4 


94.5 


1963-64 


3,344 


300 


3,644 


24.8 


98.2 


1964-65 


3,789 


558 


4.347 


26.0 


103.2 



"’For the years 1955-56 and 1960-61 the population of the 
age group 16-18 years is taken from the Census; for other 
years the population is estimated from the Census. 



’’’Grade 1 numbers elevcii years earlier. 
'•■"Includes ‘Junior E’ Students in Education. 
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APPENDIX B 



COSTS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

Canada: University Expenditures, 1954-64. 

The following tables are taken from the 
Bladen Commission Report. 

TABLE 1— OPERATING EXPENDITURES OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
CANADA, TOTAL AND PER STUDENT, AND YEARLY PERCENTAGE CHANCE IN 
OPERATING EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT, 1954-55 TO 1964-65 



Academic 

year 


Operating*” 
expenditures 
($ millions) 


Operating 
expenditure 
per student 
($) 


Change in 
operating 
expenditure 
per student 
(%) 


1954-55 


76 


1,113 


•MM. 


1955-56 


80 


1,106 


—0.6 


1956-57 


87 


1,102 


—0.3 


1957-58 


- -- -- 103 


1,187 


7.7 


1958-59 


121 


1,275 


7.4 


1959-60 


- 143 


1,406 


10.3 


1960-61 _ . 


176 


1,546 


10.0 


1961-62 _ 


206 


1,591 


2.9 


1962-63 


- 239 


1,662 


4.5 


1963-64 


. - 284 


1,797 


8.1 


1964-65 




1,891 


5.2<2> 



TABLE 2— CAPITAL EXPENDITURES OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
CANADA, NUMBER OF ADDOTONAL STUDENTS, AND EXPENDITURE 
PER ADDITIONAL STUDENT, 1954-55 TO 1964-65 



Academic 

year 


Total capital 
expenditure 
($ millions) 


Number of 
additional 
students 
(thousands) 


Cost per 
additional 
student 
($) 


1954-55 


12 


4.2 


2,860 


1955-56 


_ . 16 


4.4 


3,640 


1956-57 


20 


5.8 


3,450 


1957-58 


- . 40 


8.2 


4,880 


1958-59 


52 


8.3 


6,270 


1959-60 


69 


6.9 


10,000 


1960-61 


_ .. 79 


12.0 


6,580 


1961-62 


85 


15.0 


5,670 


1962-63 


113 


12.5 


9,040 


1963-64 


145 


17.0 


8,530 


1964-65 


200<»> 


20.0 


10,000<»> 



***These figures include expenditures on sponsored research 
but exclude expenditures on ancillary enterprises. 

*** Estimated. 

Sources: 1954-55 to 1962-63, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
D.B.S. Canadian Universities, Income and Expen- 
diture, 1961-62 and 1962-63; 1963-64, final figure 
for the year, supplied by D.B.S.; 1964-65, prelim- 
•nary estimate, supplied by D.B.S. 



"'’Estimated. 

Sources: 1954-55 to 1960-61, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) Survey of Education Finance, 1959-60; 
1961-62 to 1962-63 D.B.S., Canadian Univeraties, 
Income and Expenditure, 1961-62 and 1962-63; 
1963-64, final figure for the year supplied by 
D.B.S.; 1964-65 estimate supplied by D.B.S. 
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TABLE 3— OPERATING CAPITAL, AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES OF CANADA (INCLUDING SPONSORED RESEARCH), 

1954-55 TO 1964-65 



($ Millions) 



Academic 

year 


Operating 

expenditure 


Capital 

expenditure 


Total 

expenditure 


1954-55 


76 


12 


38 


1955-56 


80 


16 


96 


1956-57 


- --- - 87 


20 


107 


1957-58 


. - ... 103 


40 


143 


1958-59 


121 


52 


173 


1959-60 


- - 143 


69 


212 


1960-61 


- - 176 


79 


255 


1961-62 


- . 206 


85 


291 


1962-63 


- - 239 


113 


352 


1963-64 


.... 284 


145 


429 


1964-65 


337<’> 


200<’> 


537<’> 



Oanadf): Projection of University Operating, Capital The following table is taken from the Bladen 

and Total Expenditures, 1964-65 to Commission Report. 

1975-76. 



TABLE 4— PROJECTION OF UNIVERSITY OPERATING, CAPITAL, AND TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES, 1964-65 TO 1975-76 



Academic 

year 


Enrolment 

(thousands) 


Operating cost 
per student 
i$) 


Total operating 
cost 

($ millions) 


Capital 
expenditure 
($ millions) 


Total university 
expenditure 
($ millions) 


1964-65 


179 


1,910<2> 


342(2) 


234<2) 


576<2) 


1965-66 


201 


2,026 


407 


247 


654 


1966-67 


229 


2,148 


492 


263 


755 


1967-68 


254 


2,277 


579 


289 


868 


1968-69 


284 


2,414 


685 


325 


?,010 , 


1969-70 


312 


2,559 


799 


342 


1,141 


1970-71 


340 


2,713 


924 


390 


1,314 


1971-72 


371 


2,876 


1,068 


338 


1,406 


1972-73 


396 


3,049 


1,207 


315 


1,522 


1973-74 


418 


3,232 


1,350 


334 


1,684 


1974-75 


440 


3,427 


1,506 


338 


1,844 


1975-76 


461 


.3,633 


1,675 


357 


2,032 



Alberta: University of Alberta Expenditures. 

Capital Expenditures. 

Between 1958-59 and 1962-63 (five years) 
capital grants from the Province to the University of 
Alberta amounted to $43,600.(X).<^> This represents 
approximately $9,500 per additional full-time stu- 



' ’Estimated 

Sources- Tables I and ?. 

-’Figures yielded by our projection. 

Sources: Enrolment projections by Dr. Sheffield; other 
figures projected by the Commission. 



dent. Corresponding figures for the other Western 
Provinces were Manitoba $5,200, Saskatchewan 
$3,200, British Columbia $2,600. 

Operating Revenues. 

The sources of operating revenues and the in- 
crease in revenues for full-time students are indicated 
in the following tables: 



’’’Financing Higher Education in Canada No. 5, “Govern- 
ment Suppoit of Universities and Colleges”, Terrence J. 
Wylie, Canadian Universities Foundation, 1964. 
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I» » V. V»> ^ T*'«^**S ••V'^^ '■■''' 



TABLE 5 -OPERATING REVENUES PER FULL-TIME STUDENT. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

1956-57 1960-61 1964-65 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

000 /Student 000 /Student 000 /Student 


Provincial Gov. Grant 


2,167 


5,271 


6,000 868 


15,140 


1,270 


Federal Gov. Grant 


1,100 


267 


1,876 271 


2,750 


231 


Tuition fees 


915 


222 


1,789 256 


4,089 


343 


Other revenues .. 


6S 


17 


183 27 


289 


32 


Total revenues _ .. 


4,250 


i,003 


9,828 1,422 


23,368 


1,876 


The preportion of 


revenues 


from the several sources are as 


follows: 




TABLE 6— PROPORTION OF REVENUES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 






1956-57 


1960-61 


1964-65 


Ten Years 




% 


% 


% 


$ (000) 


% 


Province Gov. Grant - 


45.1 


60.6 


66.7 


60,979 


61.0 


Federal Gov. Grant - 


28.7 


19.3 


12.7 


17,748 


17.7 


Tuition Fees _ 


23.8 


18.2 


18.8 


18,355 


18.3 


Other revenues 


2.4 


1.9 


1.8 


2,949 


3.0 


Total Revraues 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99,981 


100.0 



The Canadian Universities Foundation report 
which ranked the Provinces in order of support for 
university operating expenditures showed the Prov- 
ince of Alberta highest in each of the five years 
(1958-59 to 1962-63) in provincial support per full- 
time student; highest in each of the five years in sup- 
port as a percentage of personal iticome in the 



Province; and highest in 1962-63 in support as a per- 
centage of provincial general net expenditures. 

(grating Expenditures. 

Expenditures per student have been lower in 
Calgary than in Edmonton, but the differences have 
been narrowing. 



TABLE 7— OPERATING EXPENDITURES PER FULL-TIME STUDENT, 

EDMONTON AND CALGARY 





$ 

000 


1956-57 

% 


$ 

/Student 


« 

000 


1960-61 

% 


$ 

/Student 


$ 

000 


1964-65 

% 


5 

/Student 


Edmonton 


3,643 


94.9 


970 


8,721 


89.7 


1,497 


17,545 


80.8 


1,883 


Calgary 


194 


5.1 


537 


1.002 


10.3 


926 


4,148 


19.2 


1,603 


Total 


3,837 


100.0 


932 


9,723 


100.0 


1,407 


21.723 


100.0 


1,822 



The breakdown of expenditures per student and percentage, is as follows: 
TABLE 8— BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURES, EDMONTON AND CALGARY 



Edraonton Calgary Total 

$>^Stud. $/Stud. $/Stud. 





vooo 


% 


VOOO 

1960-61 


% 


VOOO 


% 


Instruction ... - 


1,042 


70 


633 


68 


977 


69 


Library .. .. . 


77 


5 


90 


10 


79 


6 


Maintenance 


207 


14 


117 


13 


193 


14 


Administration 


60 


4 


61 


7 


60 


4 


Public Service (net) 


41 


3 


— 


— 


35 


3 


Miscellaneous 


70 


5 


25 


3 


63 


5 


Total 


1,497 


100 


926 

1964-65 


100 


1,407 


100 


Instruction . . 


1,325 


70 


943 


59 


1,242 


68 


Library 


123 


7 


169 


11 


132 


7 


Maintenance 


224 


12 


296 


19 


240 


18 


Administration . . 


61 


3 


140 


9 


78 


4 


Public Service (net) . 


31 


2- 


— 


— 


24 


1 


Miscellaneous . ... 


119 


6 


55 


4 


156 


6 


Total . _ _ 


1,833 


100 


1,603 


100 


1,822 


100 
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The Mnge of programs in Edmonton is more 
extensive than in Calgary, and the programs avail- 
able only in Edmonton are generally more costly 
than those provided in both centres. In 1964-65, 



14% of the students at Edmonton, viz. the students 
in programs not offered in Calgary, accounted for 
over 40% of the total instructional costs. 



TABLE 9— INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS PER FULL-TIME STl^DENT EQUIVALENT 1964-65 

Edmonton Calgary Total 





Students 


$/Student 


Students 


$ /Student 


Students $ /Student 


Arts 


3,092 


701 


1,154 


677 


4,246 


695 


Science 


3,052 


1,051 


942 


1,011 


3,994 


1,042 


Commerce 


436 


523 


51 


353 


487 


505 


Education 


1,277 


996 


478 


983 


1,755 


993 


Engineering 


531 


1,693 


135 


933 


766 


1,559 


Nursing 


86 


767 


1 


— 


87 


759 


Phys. Ed. 


T50 


977 


92 


1,022 


442 


986 


Agriculture 


ill 


6,674 










Dentistry 


199 


2,754 










Home Ec. 


101 


1,079 










Law 


122 


828 










Medicine 


691 


2,093 










Pharmacy 


105 


1,543 










Rehab. Med. 


51 


1,255 











Alberta: Projection of University Expenditures. 

The following conclusions are taken from “Fi- 
nancing the University of Alberta”, B. H. McDonald, 
November 1964, a brief prepared for the Bladen 
Commission; 

The preceding sections show that what happens in 
1975-76 depends on the university’s enrolment in that year, 
to a large extent; however, it also depends on the level of 
the quality of education given; i.e. whether costs per student 
aie relatively high or low. Examination of the data 
in the various Tables shows that, in 1975-76, total 
expenditure could be as low as $71,638,090 ($61,500,000 
operating, $10,138,000 capital) or as high as $229,597,000 
($198,300,000 operating, $31,297,000 capital). The author 
feels that expenditures will lie somewhere in between, and 
the balance of the paper will be taken up by his predictions 
— all for the year 1975-76. 

(1) Enrolment: 34,850 (the “Sheffield” estimate). 

(2) Operating costs per student: $3,208 (estimate No. 1) 

(3) Fixed asset costs per sv dent: $12,000 (estimate No. 1) 

(4) Operating costs: $111,800,000. 



(5> Capital costs: $31,297,000. 

(6) Total expenditure: $143,097,000. 

(7) Total Provincial Government Grant: $101,764,000 (As- 
sumes Case B revenues and 85% payment of capital 
costs). 

(8) Provincial Government Grant in terms of: 

(a) % of University costs: 71.1% 

(b) % of Government Revenue: 14.2% 

(c) $ per capita: $54.^2 

(9) Total expenditure by the University from 1964-65 to 
1975-76, inclusive: 

(a) Operating $ 734,100,000 

(b) Capital 337,437,000 

(c) Total 1,071,537,000 

By way of comparison with the last figure above, in the last 
twelve years, the University spent some $163,333,000. In 
other words, in the next twelve years the University would 
have to obtain $908,204,000 more than it obtained in the 
last twelve years. Is this possible? What are the consequen- 
ces if the funds cannot be obtained? The answers to these, 
and similar questions, are beyond the scope of this report. 
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APPENDIX C 



PROJECTIONS OF ‘UNIVERSITY' ENROLMENTS, ALBERTA, TO 1975-76 
Growth of EnrolmeDts, Alberta, 1956-57 to 1965-66. 



TABLE 1— GROWTH OF ENROLMENTS, ALBERTA 
Full-time Student Enrolments 

1956-57 1960-61 1964-65 1965-66 



Edmonton 3,754 

Calgary 361 

Total Univ. 4,115 



Lethbridge __ .. — 

Camrose — 

Mount Royal — 

College St. Jean — 

Red Deer . — 

Medicine Hat . — 

Total College . — 

Grand Total 4,115 



5,829 9,334 10,350 

1,082 2,587 3,291 

6,911 11,921 13,591 

72 191 299 

15 78 76 

— 82 92 

— 96 78 

— Ill 145 

— — 91 

87 558 837 

6,998 12,479 14,428 



In the past 11 years the prqwrtion of full- 
time students attending at the university in Edmon- 
ton has declined from 90% to 71.6%. Scnne 22,9% 
of all students attend at the university in Calgary. 



The number of students at Junior Colleges which was 
about 1% of the total in 1960-61 has increased to 
5.7% in 1965-66. 



Projections of Eurobnents, Aiberta, to 1975-76. 

TABLE 2— PROJECTIONS OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA”* 



A B c 

Hawes (1962) Hanson (1964) Wyman 

^ % % 





No. 


Age group 


No. 


Age group 


No. 


Age group 


1964-65 


12,045 


14-9 


12,045 


14.9 


12,045 


14 9 


1970-71 


18,360 


16.8 


21,600 


i 9„8 


21,300 


a. 

19.5 


1975-76 


23,655 


17.2 


31,000 


22.4 


29,400 


2 L 3 






‘SHEFFIELD’ 














No. 


% A^fc Group 






1964-65 


12,045 


14.9 






i 

t 


1970-71 


22,870 


21.0 








1975-76 


34,850 


25.3 







TABLE 3 — FURTHER PROJECTIONS OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS, UNIVERSITY OF 



ALBERTA'-* 



1 


Estimate No. 1 
1970-71 1975-76 


Estimate No. 2 
1970-71 1975-76 


Estimate No. 3 
1970-71 1975-76 


Grade 12 as % of Grade 1 
1st year as % of Grade 12 
Percentage of age group 
Full-time enrclmenls 


- - 72.7 

25.7 

- - -- 18.4 

20,041 


73.2 

26.2 
18.9 

26,020 


73.7 
28.1 

19.8 
21,618 


74.8 

30.2 

21.7 

29,524 


83.2 

27.6 

21.7 
23,613 


83.4 
29.6 

23.4 
31,675 



* *”Die estimates do not include enrolment at junior colleges 
T^ese estimates were brou^t together in a paper entitled 
Financing tlie University of Alberta”, prepared by B. H. 
McDonald for the Bladen CtMnmission. 
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'®*Thc estimates inciude enrolments in junior colleges. These 
estimates were prepared by McDonald and arc based upon 
the ed^ucatioaal progres.sion of students through Grade 12 
into the university and through the university. 
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TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Full-time Enrolments, University of Alberta. 

1970-71 1075-76 



Projection A**’ 


18.360 


23,655 


B 


21,600 


31,000 


C 


21,300 


29,400 


D 


22,870 


34,850 


Estimate 1 


20,041 


26 020 


2 


21,618 


29,524 


3 


23,613 


31,675 



The ‘Sheffield’ projections, which were adopted 
by the Bladen Commission, assume that total uni- 
versity numbers including college enrolments will 
represent 26.7% of the age-^up 18-21 years in 
1975-76. In Alberta, the projected number in the 
age-group is 138,000 in 1975-76. On the basis of 
26.7% the current ratio being 15.2%, total univer- 
sity numbers including students attending junior 
colleges would reach 36,850 by 1975-76. TTiis esti- 
mate for Alberta should be tested against the reten- 
tion rate in the school system, the transfer rate from 
Grade 12 to first year university, and the ratio of 
first year enrolments to total university enrolments. 

In 1964-65 the enrolment in Grade 12 was 
20,172. compared with an enrolment in Grade 1 
in 1953-54, (rf 27,939, i.e., the retention rate was 
72.2%. The rate has been rising from 43.6% 
(Grade 12, 1954-55), to 60.2% (Grade 12, 1959- 
60) to 70.0% (Grade 12, 1961-62). There appears 
to have been scrnie slowing down in the retention rate 
since 1961-62. 

The enrolment in Grade 1 in 1964-65 was 
37,241. By making certain assumption? regarding 
the retention rate between now and 1975-76, the 
following estimates of Grade 12 numbers are ob- 
tained: 

Grade 12 enrolments, 1975-76 
Assumption A — 

sli^t increase in rate to 73.3% 27,300 

Assumption B — 

moderate increase in rate to 75.0% 27,930 
Assumption C — 

rapid increase in rate to 85.2% 31,750 

In 1964-65 the first year university enrolment, 
including junior colleges, was 26.0% of the Grade 
12 enrolment of 1963-64. The transfer rate has 
risen from 22.2% in the university year 1955-56. 

The following assumptions could be made re- 
specting the increase in the transfer rate between 
now and 1975-76. 

Assumption D — 

increase at the same rate as recently to 30% 

in 1975-76. 



"’Projections do not include junior colleges. 
‘-‘Estimates include junior colleges. 



Assumption E — 

more rapid increase, to 35% in 1975-76. 

Ai^lying tliese rates to the estimates ol Grade 12 
under Assumption A, B, and C, yields the following 
estimates of first year university numbers. 

First Year Numbers 





Grade 12 


Assumption D 


Assumption E 


.Assumption A 


27,300 


8,190 


9,555 


Assumption B 


27,930 


8,379 


9,776 


Assumption C 


31,750 


9,525 


11,112 



The ratio of first year enrolments to total uni- 
versity enrolments has been decreasing from 40.8% 
in 1961-62 to 36.2% in 1965-66. 

It could be assumed that the ratio declined 
further to 33.0% in 1975-76. Applying tliis ratio 
to the estimates of first year enrolments under as- 
sumptions D and E yields the following estimates 
of total university numbers: 





Assumption D 
Assumption G 


Assumption E 
Assumption G 


Assumption A 


24,800 


29,000 


Assumptiem B 


25,400 


29,600 


Assumption C 


28,900 


33,700 



The OHubination of a retentiem rate of 85%, 
tranter rate of 35%, and a ratio of first year to 
total enrolment of 33% fails to provide for a total 
enrolment as high as 36,000. The estimate of 36,850 
total enrolment in 1975-76 se^s too high. In furtho' 
calculations a total e^irolment of 33,000 ‘univCTsity’ 
students (1975-76) in the universities and the col- 
leges with a first year enrolment of 11,000, will be 
assumed. 

Assumption H. 

It i.s assumed that in 1975-76, 66%% of total 
university enrolments will be in the Northern Re- 
gion, i.e., in the university in Edmo.nton or in Dis- 
trict Colleges, including Red Dew Coll^. In 
1965-66 the peculation att^ing at Northern In- 
stitutions (the university in EdmcmtCMi and the al- 
leges in the Northern Districts) was 73.8%. The 
assumption therefore implies diversion of students, 
resident in the Southern R^on and attending at 
the university in Edmonton, to the university in 
Calgary and colleges in the Southern R^on. The 
diversion would follow from widening the range of 
programs available at the university in (2algary. It is 
hcv/ever expected that a wider range of choice will 
still be open at the university in Edmonton, and 
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therefore that the numbers attending at the university 
in Edmonton will be pix^rtionally higher in rela- 
tion to pt^lation than at Cadgary (the ratio of 
population is Northern Region 60%, Southern 
R^on 40%). 

University Enrolment, 1975-76 

Northern Region Southern Region 



The projected diversion of students resident in 
the Southern Region to attendance at the University 
in Calgary and district colleges would not reduce 
the numbers in attendance at the University in Ed- 
monton below 18, (XX) without a district college en- 
rolment in the Northern Regioo of 4,000. 



First year 
Other years 
Total 



7,333 

14,667 

22,000 



3,667 

7,333 

11,000 



APPENDIX D 



ONTARIO REGULATION 



Regulation made under the Department of 
Education Act. 

Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 

1. In this Regulation, 

(a) “college’’ means a college of applied arts and 
technology that offers programmes of instruction 
in one or more fields of vocational, technological, 
general and recreational education and training 
in day or evening courses and for full-time o» 
part-time students; 

(b) “Council of Regents” means the Ontario Council 
of Regents for Qrileges of Applied Arts and 
Technology; 

(c) “municipality” means a city, town, viliage or 
township. 

2. (1) The Council of Regents shall be composed of 

fifteen m.embers who shall, subject to subsection 
2, hold office for a period of three vears. 

(2) Of the original fifteen members appointed under 
subsection 1, five shall retire on the 31st day of 
December, 1966, five ^all .etire on the 31st day 
of December, 1967, ana five shall retire on the 
31st day of December, 1968. 

(3) Any member at the Council of Regents is 
eligible for reappointment. 

(4) Where a vacancy occurs in the membership of 
the Council of Regents, the vacancy shall be 
filled by appmntment by the Minister. 

(5) Nine members of the Council of Regents con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(6) The Council of Regents shall elect annually from 
among its members a chairman and a vice- 
chairman. 

(7) The Council of Regents shall appoint a full-time 
secretary. 

(8) The first meeting of the Council of Regents shall 
be held at a time and at a place determined by 
the Minister ^d subsequent meetings shall be 
held at such times and placss as the Co'incil of 
Regents determines. 

(9; The members of the Council of Regents shall be 
l^d the actual amounts spent in travelling and 
living expenses while engaged in business of the 
Council of Regents. 

3. ( 1 ) A board of governors for a college shall be com- 

posed of twelve members, seven of whom, ex- 
cluding the ex officio member referr^ to in 
subsection 9, constitute a quorum. 

(2) Where a college has been established in an area 
that comprises one municipality, or part of a 
municipality, 

(a) the municipal council shall appoint four 
members to the board of governors, one of 
whom shall i etire each year, the order of 
retirement to be determined by the munici- 
pal council; and 

(b) the Council of Regents shall appoint eight 
members to the board of governors, two of 
whom shall retire each year, the order of 
retirement to be determined by the Council 
of Regents. 

(3) Where a college has been established in an area 
that comprises two or more municip^ities, or 
parts of municipalities, the board of governors 
shall be established on a formula that is provided 
by the Council of Regents and Chat is suitable to 
the municipal structure of the area. 

(4) Any member of the board of governors is eligible 
for reappointment. 



(5) Where a vacancy occurs in the membership of a 
board of governors, the vacancy shall be filled, 
in the case of, 

(a) a member ap^inted by a , municipal council, 
by the municipal council; .md 

(b) a member appointed by the Council of 
Regents, by tlie Council cf Regents. 

(6) The first members of a board oi governors shall 
take office upon their appointment, and there- 
after members of a board of governors shall be 
appointed at the last regular meeting in a year of, 
va) in the case of a member appointed by a 

municipal council, the municipal council; 
and 

(b) in the case of a member appointed by the 
Council of Regents, the Council of Regents, 
and shall take office on the 1st day of Janu- 
ary in the year following their appointment. 

(7) The first meeting of a board of governors shall 
be held at such time and at such place as the 
Council of Regents determines and subsequent 
meetings shall be held at least once a month at 
such times and at such places as the board of 
governors determines. 

(8) A board of governors shall elect annually from 
among its mMnbers a chairman and a vice- 
chairman who shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

(9) A director of a college diall be an ex officio 
member of tl . board of governors. 

(10) The board of governors shall appoint a secretary- 
treasurer. 

(11) Minutes of each meeting and such other records 
as are required by a board of governors or by 
the Council of Regents shall be kept by the sec- 
retary-treasu.Tr. 

4. ( 1 ) Upon assuming office a board of governors shall 

make a study of the post-second^ and adult 
educatitm needs of the area for which the college 
has hef-n established and shall, as soon as pos- 
sible after the first meeting of the board of 
governors, submit for approval to the Council of 
Regents a report containing specific recommend- 
ations concerr..ng the propos^ educational pro- 
gramme. 

(2) The Council of Regents shall consider the recom- 
mendations contaiiied in the report referred to in 
subsectimi 1 and, 

(a) where the Council of Regents deems it 
necessary, may modify or otherwise alter the 
recommendations; and 

(b) shall submit the recommendations, or the 
recommendations as modified or otherwise 
altered, to the .Minister for his approval. 

(3) Where the Minister approves the recommen- 
datitHis, or the recommendations as modified or 
otherwise altered, the board of governors shall 
employ an architect. 

(4) The arciiitect employed by the board of govem- 
o.<'s shall, 

(a) prepare sketch plans of the college based 
upon the approved recommendations; and 

(b) estimate the cost of the construction of the 
allege. 

(5) The sketch plans and the estimate of costs of 
construction shall be submitted by the board of 
governors for approval to the Minister. 

(6) Where the sketch plans are approved under sub- 
section 5, the board of governors shall cause the 
architect to prepare final plans and specifications 
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for construction of the college and shall submit 
the final plans and specifications to the Minister 
for his approval. 

(7) Where the Minister approves the final plans and 
specifications referred to in subsection 6, the 
board of governors shall call for tenders for 
construction and, subject to the approval of the 
Minister, shall award the contract to the person 
who offers the lowest tender. 

Subject to the approval of the Minister upon the 
recommendation of the Council of Regents, the board 
of governors shall select the site, or sites, of the 
college. 

( 1 ) A board of governors shall appoint. 

(a) a director of the college; 

(b) a principal for each division of the college; 

(c) a registrar and a bursar and such other 
administrative, teaching and non-teaching 
personnel as a -"5 necessary, 

and the salary and v/uge rates and according to 
the terms and conditions established by the 
Council of Regents and approved by the Minister. 

(2) A board of governors shall, not later than the 
1st day of September, submit annually for the 
approval of the Minister an estimate of its oper- 
ating and capital costs for the next ensuing fi^al 
year. 

(3) The estimate referred to in subsection 2 shall 
include any estimated surplus or deficit of the 
current year. 

(4) A Ix^rd of governors shall have printed annually 
publications of programmes of instruction, ad- 
missio’'. i 'quirements and fees, approved by the 
Ministci .jpon the recommendation of the Council 
of Regents. 

(5) A board of governors shall appoint an auditor 
and, not later than the 30th day of June in each 
year, submit to the Minister .an audited financial 
statement for the preceding fiscal year. 

( 1 ) A board of governors may, at any time, recom- 
fiieud the introduction of nev/ educational pro- 
grammes at the college tc the Council of 
Regents. 

(2) The Council of Regents shall consider the recom- 
mendation and, 

(a) where the Council of Regents deems it 
necessary, may modify or otherwise alter 
the recommendation; and 

(b) shall submit the recommendation, or the 
recommendation as modified or otherwise 
altered, to the Minister for his approval. 



(3) Where the Minister approves the recommen- 
dation, or the recommendation as modified or 
otherwise altered, the board of governors shall 
include the new educational programme, or the 
eoacational programme as modified or otherwise 
altered, in the programmes of instruction at the 
college. 

8. Except for programmes of instruction conducted 
under subsection 5 of section 14a of the Act, pro- 
grammes of instruction leading to a certificate or 
diploma shall be approved by the Minister. 

9. ( 1 ) An advis<'>ry committee for each bran :h of a 

programme of instruction offered at a college 
shall be composed of members appointed by the 
board of governors for the college. 

(2) An advisory committee shall advise the board of 
governors and make recommendations to the 
board or governors regarding programmes of 
instruction and the introduction of new pro- 
grammes of instruction. 

10. (1) Subject to the conditions outlined in the public- 

ations of the board of governors, referred to in 
subsection 4 of section 6, any person who is the 
holder, 

(a) of an Ontario Secondary School graduation 
diploma obtained at the end of Grad 12 
from any Branch or Programme; or 

(b) of the Ontario Secondary &hool honour 
graduation diploma obtained upon comple- 
tion of Grade 13. 

shall be admitted to an appropriate programme 
of instruction upon payment of the fee required. 

(2) Subject to the conditions outlined in the publica- 
tions of the board of governors referred to in 
sub^ction 4 of section 6, any person who has 
attained the age of nineteen years on or before 
Uie date of commencement of the programme of 
instruction in which he plans to enrol shall be 
admitted to an appropriate programme of in- 
struction, upon payment of the fee required. 

11. A bo^d of governors may approve allowances for 
travelling on college business by members of the 
board of governors, the advisory committees, and 
rneinocrs of the administrative, teaching and non- 
teaching personnel of tie college, and provision there- 
for shall be m?xle in the annual budget. 

12. Except for programmes of instruction conducted 
under subsection 5 of section 14a of the Act, the 
Minister shall establish certificates and diplomas of 
standing and shall award such certificates and 
diplomas upon the recommendation of the board of 
governors and the Council of Regents and, where no 
cerUficates or diplomas are established for programmes 
of instruction, the board of governors may issue cer- 
tificates of standing. 



APPENDIX E 



THE WEST KOOTENAY REGIONAL COLLEGE 



The following quotations are taken from a re- 
cently published prospectus for the West Kootenay 
Regional College, B.C. 

ideas, leadership and vision have combined in good 
measure lo bring about a truly creative community achieve- 
ment. It began in 1962 when Dr. John Macdonald, President 
of the University of British Columbia, presented his report 
on higher education. He predicted that without more facili- 
ties, thousands of able young adults would be deprived of 
higher education. He recommended that “. . . two-year 
colleges offering a variety of programs of one or two years 
of education beyond Grade 12 be established.” 

In December, 1963, a plebiscite was held by six school 
boards to determine in principle whether the West Kootenay 
citizens were interested in a regional college. The people 
voted overwhelmingly in favour. In June, 1964, a College 
Council was appointed. In January, 1965, a seminar held in 
Nelson and attended by university presidents, government 
officials and 400 leading citizens of the West Kootenays 
examined the college idea in detail. 

In February, 1965, after a region-wide debate about 
higher education in the press and over the radio, in homes, 
in halls and in churches, a referendum was put to the 
people asking tax support for the Regional College. The 
referendum passed by a 72 percent majority. Thus, the 
West Kootenay Regional College became a reality. The 
positive vote was widely heralded as it repjesented an 
encouraging degree of cooperation among all levels of gov- 
ernment, universities, school boards, and community organ- 
izations. The strong support of the entire community was 
clearly manifest. 

The 200 acre site of the College lies within a bowl 
formed by the surrounding mountains at the confluence of 
the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers. 

The heart of the campus is the library. It is designed 
to accommodate initially 15,000 volumes, 128 student 
carrels and administrative offices. Below the library proper 
is an extensive three-level reading area. Classrooms and 
laboratories are located in five education houses, each of 
which seats 150 students. Similar houses can be easily 
added. Dining facilities, which include a faculty dining 
room and lounge, can be easily expanded. Entrance to the 
campus is benetith the administration building. All buildings 
are connected by enclosed glazed walkways. The court- 
yards may bi used during warmer weather to foster an 
intimate academic atmosphere. The overall intention of the 
design is to engage the student and instructor — wherever 
they may bf on the campus — in an environment of continu- 
ous learning. 

The requirement of the College for admission is grad- 
uation from High School. While all may enter, not all may 
stay. The “open door” policy permits case of access. The 
door will be closed, however, on students who do not 
achieve satisfactory grades. Every student will be offered an 
opportunity to succeed. With individual counselling and 
good instruction, the College intends that its students will 
be outstanding successes when they begin their studies in a 
university. 

Mos^ of the students will commute from neighbouring 
towns. (Residences are not presently planned.) Applicants 
naturally will have widely ranging abilities and interests. 
Two-thirds of the initial enrolment will probably be degree 
candidates who will transfer to third year university. The 
remainder will be engaged in diploma programs. Curricu- 
lum and facilities have been designed to encourage harmoni- 
ous relations between students in all programs of studies. 
A particular emphasis will be placed on physical fitness and 
athletic programs. Undoubtedly student organizations and 
a lively social life will develop. Plans for the future include 
a residential Continuing Education and Conference Centre. 
T^is facility will permit leaders of voluntary and profes- 
sional groups to attend intensive short courses. 

The College will open in September. 1966 to 400 full- 



time day students. The part-time students will be well over 
twice that number. The full-time en/olment is expected to 
reach 2,000 in ten years. 

Approximately thirty faculty members will be ap- 
pointed during the year preceding the opening of the 
College. Administrative officers including the Dean of 
Instruction, the Dean of Students, the Librarian and the 
Bursar will teach part time, as will certain highly trained 
persons drawn from industry and the professions. 

It is expected that the academic year will be divided 
into three terms: Fall (September to December), Spring 
(January to April) and Summer (May to August). Initially, 
instead of a summer term, a summer session in July and 
August will be offered. Each term will consist of 13 weeks 
of teaching and two weeks for term examinations and con- 
ferences. The flexibility of the system will allow students to 
arrange their studies in 15-week units rather than by years. 
Not all courses will be offered each term. 

While many students"'"^! be expected to follow the 
traditional pattern and attend two terms from September 
to April, some may begin in September and miss the spring 
term. Each student is free to determine the number of 
terms he will attend each year. Such a system permits free- 
dom to follow a particular program of study and will give 
students opportunity to do practical work in their field not 
always available during the summer months, in general, 
studies completed in two terms can be considered equal to 
the work normally completed in a conventional winter 
session of seven to eight months. 

Programs of study are being designed for: 

(a) students planning to continue their education at a 
degree-granting institution; 

(b) those wanting one or two years of higher education 
(technical, academic or a combination of both); 

(c) students wishing a two-year technological program 
leading to a diploma and directly to employment; 

( d ) promising older students whose studies were interrupted 
and who now desire college standing or to raise their 
educational qualifications through full-time day classes; 

(c) part-time students taking only one or two courses in 
the day or evening, or those taking part in seminars 
and professional, technical and business short courses, 
(purses of study leading to third year standing in such 
faculties as arts, science, agriculture, architecture, medicine, 
education, and commerce will be offered. 



INITIAL COURSE OFFERINGS FOR 1966-67 



Physical and 
Biological Science 


Social Science 


Humanities 


Administrative 

Science 


Chemist f)' 


Economics 


English 


Accounting 


Geology 


Geography 


French 


Marketing 


Mathematics 


History 


Russian 


Finance 


Physics 


Psychology 


Philosophy 


Computer Science 


Botany 


Sociology 






Zoology 









EIGHT DIPLOMA PROGRAMS WILL BE OFFERED 

Mechanical Technician - Home and Institutional Manage- 
ment - Chemical-Metallurgical Technician - Forestry 
Technician - Instrumentation Technician - Electrical-Elec- 
tronics Technician - Business and Commercial Practice - 
Advanced Secretarial Science. 

Included on the College Council for 1965-66 are repre- 
sentatives of the cooperating school districts, the Minister 
of Education, and citizens at large. 
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A BILL TO REORGANIZE NON-LWIVERSITY, POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

IN THE STATE OF IOWA, 1965 



Section /. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
state of Iowa and the purpose of this Act to provide for the 
establishment of not more than twenty (20) areas which 
shall include all of the area of the state and which may ‘ 
operate either area vocational schools or area community 
colleges offering to the greatest extent possible, educational 
opportunities and services in each of the following, when 
applicable, but not necessarily limited to: 

1. The first two (2) years of college work including pre- 
professional education. 

2. Vocational and technical training. 

3. Programs for in-service training and retraining of 
workers. 

4. Programs for high school completion for students of 
post-high school age. 

5. Programs for all students of high school age who may 
best serve them.selves by enrolling for vocational and 
lechnical training while also enrolled in a local high 
school, public or private. 

6. Student personnel services. 

7. Community services. 

8. Vocational education for persons who have academic, 
socio-economic, or other handicaps which prevent 
succeeding in regular vocational education programs. 

9. Training, retraining, and all necessary preparation for 
productive emplo/ment of all citizens. 

Section 2. When used in this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires: 

1. “Vocational school” means a publicly supported school 
which offers as its curriculum or part of its curriculum 
vocational or technical education, training, or retrain- 
ing available to persons w’lo have completed or left 
high school and are preparing to enter the labor 
market; persons who are attending high school who 
will benefit from such education or training but who do 
not have the necessary facilities available in the local 
high schools; ^rsons who have entered the labor 
market but are in need of upgrading or learning skills; 
and persons who due to academic, socio-economic, or 
other handicaps are prevented from succeeding in 
regular vocational or technical education programs. 

2. “Junior College” means a publicly supported school 
which offers as its curriculum or part of its curriculum 
two (2) years of liberal arts, pre-professional, or other 
instruction panially fulfilling the requirements for a 
baccalaureate degree but which does not confer any 
baccalaureate degree. 

3. “Community college” means a publicly supported 
school which meets the curriculun requirements of a 
junior college and which offers in whole or in part the 
curriculum of a vocational school. 

4. “Merged area” means .an area where two (2) or more 
county school systems or parts thereof merge resources 
to establish and operate a vocational school ar a com- 
munity college in the manner provided in this Act. 

5. “Area vocational school” means a vocational school 
established and operated by a merged area. 

6. “Area community college” means a community college 
established and operated by a merged area. 

7. “State board” means the state board of public instruc- 
tion. 

8. “State superintendent” means the state superintendent 
of public instruction. 

9. “Planning board” means any county board of educa- 
tion which is a party to a plan for establishment of 
an area vocational school or area community college. 

Section 3. Boards of education of two (2) or more 
counties are hereby authorized to plan for the merger of 



county school systems, or parts thereof, for the purpose of 
providing an area vocational school or area community 
college. Such plans shall be effectuated only upon approval 
by the state board and by subsequent concurrent action of 
the county boards of education at special meetings, called 
for that purpose, or at the regular July meetings of the 
county boards. No area which has less than four thousand 
(4,000) public and private pupils in grades nine (9) 
through twelve (12) shall be approved by the state board 
as a merged area. 

Section 4. Upon recommendation of the county board 
of education and approval by the state board in an area 
plan, a county school system may be divided to permit 
parts of the system to merge with one ( 1 ) or more merged 
areas in establishing an area vocational school or area com- 
munity college. When division is permitted, the county 
school system shall be divided along local school district 
boundaries. No local school district shall be a part of more 
than one (1) merged area. The county board of education 
shall be the planning board for any portion of the county 
school system which is to become a part of a merged area. 

Section 5. Plans formulated for a merged area when 
submitted to the state board shall include the following: 

1. A description of the geographic limits of the proposed 
area. 

2. Total population, population trends, population density, 
and projected population density of the area. 

3. Total school enrolments in grades one (1) through 
eight (8) within the area. 

4. Total school enrolments in grades nine (9) through 
twelve (12) within the area. 

5. Projections of school enrolmema within the area. 

6. A description of the types of educational offerings 
and capacities of educational facilities beyond high 
school existing within the area, or within fifty (SO) 
miles of the centre of the area, at the time of submis- 
sion of plans. 

7. Identification of educational programs needed within 
the area. 

8. An evaluation of local interest in and attitude toward 
establishment of the proposed area vocational school 
or area community college. 

9. An evaluation of the ability of the area to contribute 
to the financial support of the establishment and 
operation of the proposed area vocational school or 
area community college. 

10. Estimated number of students within the area who are 
eligible to attend the proposed area vocational school 
or area community college. 

1 1 . The curriculum intended to be offered in the proposed 
area vocational school or area community college and 
assurances that adequate and qualified personnel will 
be provided to carry on the proposed curriculum and 
any necessary related services. 

12. The location or locations where the proposed area 
vocational school or area community college is to be 
constructed or established if such location or locations 
have been agreed upon. The site or sites of any pro- 
posed area vocational school or area community col- 
lege shall be of sufficient size to provide for adequate 
future expansion. 

13. The boundaries of director districts which shall num- 
ber not less than five (5) or more than nine (9) if 
such districts have been agreed upon. Director districts 
shall be of approximately equal )X)pulation. 

14. When it is intended that one (I) oi more e.xisting 
vocational schools, community colleges, or public 
junior colleges are to become an integrated part of an 
area vocational school or area community college. 



specific information regarding arrangements agieed 
u^n for compensating the local school district or dis- 
tricts which operate or operated any existing school 
or college. 

15. Such additional information as the state board may by 
administrative rule require. 

Section 6. County boards of education may expend 
public funds for the purpose of formulating plans foi a 
merged area and may arrive at an equitable distribution of 
cost, subject to approval of the state board, to be paid by 
each participating board. 

Section 7. Upon receipt of any plan submitted, the state 
board shall cause the plan to be examined, conduct further 
investigation of and hearings on the plan if deemed neces- 
sary, and evaluate the plan in relation to all vocational 
schools, community colleger,, and junior colleges existing, 
proposed, or needed throughout the state. The state board 
may approve or disapprove the plan or may return the plan 
to the planning boards for modification and resubmission. 

Section 8. When a plan is approved, the state board 
shall issue an order of the approval, a copy of which shall 
be sent to each of the respective planning boards. The order 
shall; 

1. Officially designate and classify the area school to be 
established as an area vocational school or area com- 
munity college. 

2. Describe all territory included in the county school 
systems which is to be a part of the approved area. 

3. Official^ designate the location or locations of the 
area vocational school or area community college. If 
the plan did not specify a location, the state board 
shall so determine. 

4. Officially designate the boundaries of director dis- 
tricts. If the plan did not specify such boundaries, the 
state board shall so determine. 

Section 9. When a plan is disapproved, a statement of 
the reasons for such disapproval shall be forwarded to each 
of the planning boards. Within fifteen (15) calendar days 
from the date of receiving such statement, the pl anni ng 
boards or their authorized representative may request a 
hearing by the state board on the disapproved plan. The 
state board shall grant the hearing within thirty (30) 
calendar days after receipt of the request. Upon receiving 
all evidence and arguments presented by the planning 
boards or their representative, the state board may reaffirm 
or reconsider its previous action with respect to the dis- 
approved plan or may request the planning boards to 
modify and resubmit the plan. 

Section 10. When a plan proposing formation of a 
merged area is approved by the state board, each county 
board of education which is a planning board with respect 
to the approved plan shall: 

1. Within thirty (33) calendar days after approval of the 
plan by the state board, order published, in all official 
newspapers of the county, notice of intent to form the 
pioposed merged area. The state board shall prescribe 
by administrative rule the form and content of such 
published notices. 

2. Within seventy (70) calendar days after approval of 
the plan by the state board hold a meeting to accept 
or reject the merger plan. In the event no decision has 
been made by a county board of education within 
seventy (70) days, the county board shall be deemed 
to have approved the merger plan. The secretaries of 
the respective boards shall immediately notify the 
state board of the action taken at the meetings. 

Section 11. Upon receiving notice that all planning 
boards have given final approval to the proposal to form a 
merged area the state board shall: 

1. Officially designate all territory included in the plan 
approved by the county school systems as a merged 
area. 

2. Direct the county superintendent of the county in 



which the physical plant facilities of the area voca- 
tional school or area community college arc to be lo- 
cated to call and conduct a special election to choose 
the members of the initial governing board of the 
merged area. If physical plant facilities are to be 
located in more than one ( 1 ) county, the county 
superintendent of the county in which tne school or 
college administrative offices are to be located shall be 
responsible for calling and conducting the special 
election. 

Section 12. The governing board of a merged area 
shall be a board of directors composed of one ( 1 ) member 
elected from each director district in the area by the elec- 
tors of the respective district. Members of the board shall 
be residents of the district irom which elected. Successois 
shall be chosen at the annual school elections for members 
whose terms expire on the ^’rst (1st) Monday in October 
following such elections. 1 ms of members of the board 
of directors shall be three (3) years except that members 
of the initial board of directors elected at the special elec- 
tion shall determine their respective terms by lot so that 
the terms of one-third (Va) of the members, as nearly as 
may be, shall expire on the first (1st) Monday in October 
of each succeeding year. Vacancies on the board which 
occur more than ninety (90) days prior to the next annual 
school election shall be filled at the next regular meeting 
of the board by appointment by the remaining members of 
the board. The member so chosen shall be a resident of 
the district in which the vacancy occurred and shall serve 
until the next annual school election, at which election a 
member shall be elected to fill the vacancy for the balance 
of the unexpired term. A vacancy shall be defined as in 
section two hundred seventy-seven point twenty-nine 
(277.29) of the Code. No member shall serve on the board 
o^ directors who is a member of a board of directors of a 
local school district or a member of a county board of 
education. 

Section 13. In each merged area, the initial board of 
directors elected at the special election shall organize within 
fifteen (15) days following the election and may thereafter 
proceed with the establishment of the designated area voca- 
tional school or area community college. Tlie board of 
dir^tors shall thereafter organize on the first (1st) Monday 
in October of each year. Organization of the board shall be 
effected by the election of a president and such other 
officers from the board membership as board members so 
determine. The board of directors shall appoint a secretary 
and a treasurer who shall each give bond as prescribed in 
section two hundred ninety-one point two (291.2) of the 
Code and who shall each receive such salary as shall be 
de^rmined by the board. The secretary and treasurer shall 
perform such duties as are prescribed in chapter two hun- 
dred ninety-one (291) of the Code and such additional 
duties as the board of directors may deem necessary. The 
of meetings other than organizational meetings 
shall be as determined by the board of directors but the 
president or a majority of the members may call a special 
meeting at any time. 

Section 14. All expenses incurred in electing the initial 
board of a merged area shall be prorated among the several 
county school systems included in the area, in the propor- 
tion that the value of taxable property in each county 
school system, or any portion thereof which is part of the 
merged area, bears to the total value of taxable property 
in the area. The superintendent responsible for calling and 
conducting the election shall certify to each county board 
of education the amount which each board owes. 

Section 15. The nomination of candidates, prepara- 
tion of ballots, and canvass for all elections of members of 
the board of directors of an area vocational school or an 
area community college, except as otherwise directed, shall 
be conducted in the manner provided in sections two hun- 
dred seventy-three point five (273.5), two hundred seventy- 
three point six (273.6), and two hundred seventy-three 
point seven (273.7) of the Code for members of county 
boards of education. Nomination papers in behalf of a 
candidate shall be filed with the secretary of the board of 
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the merged area. Each candidate shall be nominated by a 
petition signed by not less than fifty (50) qualified electors 
of the district from which the member is to be responsible 
for causing the printing of election ballots and the printing 
of necessary forms used by judges and clerks of election 
and by secretaries of local school districts in making elec- 
tion returns. The votes cast in the election shall be returned 
to the respective boards of directors of the merged areas 
who shall canvass the vote and issue certificates of election 
as prescribed in section two hundred seventy-three point 
seven (273.7) of the Code. Members elected to the board 
of directors of a merged area shall qualify by taking the 
oath of office prescribed in section two hundred seventy- 
seven point twenty-eight (277.28) of the Code. 

Section 16. A merged area formed under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be a body politic as a scho<jl cor- 
poration for the purpose of exercising powers granted 
under this Act, and as such may sue and be sued, hold 
property, and exercise all the powers granted by law and 
such other powers as are incident to public corporations of 
like character and are not inconsistent with the laws of the 
state. 

Section 17. The board of directors of each merged 
area shall prepare an annual budget designating the pro- 
posed expenditures for operation of the area vocational 
school or area community college. The board shall further 
designate the amounts which are to be laised by local tax- 
ation and the amounts which are to be raised by other 
sources of revenue for such operation. The board of direc- 
tors shall prorate the amount to be raised by local taxation 
among the respective county school systems, or parts there- 
of, in the proportion that *iie value of taxable property in 
each system, or part thereof, bears to the total value of 
taxable property in the area. The board of directors shall 
certify the amount so determined to the respective county 
auditors and the boards of supervisors shall levy a tax 
sufficient to raise the amount. No tax in excess of three- 
fourths (3/4ths) mill rhall be levied on taxable property in 
a merged area for the operation of an area vocational school 
or area community college. Taxes collected pursuant to 
such levy shall be paid by the respective county treasurers 
to the treasurer of the merged area in the same manner that 
other school taxes are paid to local school districts. 

Section 18. In addition to revenue derived by tax levy, 
a board of directors of a merged area shall be authorized 
to receive and expend: 

1. Federal funds made available and administered by the 
state board, for such purposes as may ^ provid^ by 
federal laws, rules, and regulations. 

2. Other federal funds for such purposes as may be pro- 
vided by federal law, subject to the approval of the 
state board. 

3. Tuition for instruction received by persons who reside 
outside the area, or by persons twenty-one (21) years 
of age or over or who are high school graduates re- 
siding within the area, to be charged and collected in 
accordance with the rules adopted by the state board. 

4. State aid to be paid in accordance with the statutes 
which provide such aid. 

5. State funds for sites and facilities made available and 
administered by the state board. 

6. Donations and gifts which may be accepted by the 
governing board and expended in accordance with the 
terms of the gift without compliance with the local 
budget law. 

Section 19. Board of directors of merged areas may 
acquire sites and erect and equip buildings for use by area 
vocational schools or area community colleges and may 
contract indebtedness and issue bonds to raise funds for 
such purposes. 

Section 20. Taxes for the payment of bonds issued 
under section nineteen (19) of this Act shall be levied in 
accordance with chapter seventy-six (76) of the Code. The 
bonds shall be payable from a fund created from the pro- 
ceeds of such taxes in not more than twenty (20) years and 



bear interest at a rate not exceeding five (S) percent per 
annum, and shall be of such form as the board issuing the 
bonds shall by resolution provide. Any indebtedness In- 
curred shall not be considered an indebtedness incurred for 
general and ordinary purposes as prescribed under section 
four hundred seven poi.nt one (407.1) of the Code. 

Section 21. No indebtedness shall be incurred under 
section nineteen (19) of this Act until authorized by an 
election. A proposition to incur indebtedness and issue 
bonds for area vocational school or area community college 
purposes snail be deemed carried in a merged area if 
approved by a sixty (60) per cent majority of all voters 
voting on the proposition in the area. 

Section 22. In addition to the tax authorized under 
section seventeen (17) of this Act, the voters in any merged 
area may at the annual school election vote a tax not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths (3/4ths) mill on the dollar in any 
one (1) year for a period not to exceed five (5) years for 
the purchase of grounds, construction of buildings, payment 
of debts contracted for the construction of buildings, pur- 
chase of buildings and equipment for buildings, and tbs 
acquisitio.n of libraries, and for the purpose of maintaining, 
remodelling, improving, or expanding the area vocational 
school or area community college of the merged area. 

Section 23. The board of directors of each area voca- 
tional school or area community college shall: 

1. Determine the curriculum to be offered in such school 
or college subject to approval of the state board. 

2. Change boundaries of director districts in merged areas 
after each decennial census or change in boundaries of 
the merged area to compensate for changes in popu- 
lation '.i such population changes have taken place. 

3. Have authority to determine tuition rates for instruc- 
tion as authorized under section eighteen (18), sub- 
section three (3) of this Act. 

4. Have the powers and duties with respect to such 
schools and colleges, not otherwise provided in this 
Act, which are prescribed for boards of directors of 
liKsil school districts by chapter two hundred seventy- 
nine (279) of the Code. 

5. Have the power to enter into contracts and take other 
necessary action to insure a sufficient curriculum and 
efficient operation and management of the school or 
college and maintain and protect the physical plant, 
equipment, and other property of the school or college. 

6. Establish policy and make rules, not inconsistent with 
law and administrative rules, regulations, and policies 
of the state board, for its own goverrunent and that of 
the administrative, teaching, and other personnel, and 
the students of the school or college, and aid in the 
enforcement of such laws, rules, and regulations. 

7. Have authority to sell any article resulting from any 
vocational program or course offered at an area voca- 
tional school or area community college. Govern- 
mental iigencies and governmental subdivisions of the 
state within the merg^ areas shall be given preference 
in the purchase of such articles. All revenue received 
from the sale of any article shall be credited to the 
funds of the board of the merged area. 

8. With the consent of the inventor, and in the discretion 
of the board, secure letters patent or copyright on in- 
ventions of students, instructors, and officials of any 

* vocational school or community college of the merged 
area, or take assignment of such letters patent or copy- 
right and make all necessary expenditures in regard 
thereto. Letters patent or copyright on inventions 
when so secured shall be the property of the board of 
the merged area and the royalties and earnings thereon 
shall be credited to the funds of the board. 

Section 24. The board of directors of a merged area 
initially organized for the establishment of, and which is 
operating, an area vocational school may with the approval 
of the state board expand the ciirriculum of the school to 
qualify as an area community college. The state board shall 
upon approval officially classify the school as an area com- 
munity college. 
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Section 25. The state board shall: 

1. Have authority to designate r ny vocational school or 
community college as an “ar^a vocational educational 
school” within the meaning of, and for the purpose of 
administering, the Act of Congress designated the 
“Vocational Education Act of 1963”. No vocational 
school or community college shall be so designated by 
the board for the expenditure of funds under section 
thirty-five c (35c), subsection (a), paragraph five (5), 
Title twenty (2()), U.S.C., which has not been desig- 
nated and classified as an area vocational school or 
area community college by the state board. 

2. Change boundaries of director districts in any merged 
area when the board of directors of the area fails to 
change boundaries as required under section twenty- 
three (23), subsection two (2), of this Act. 

3. Change boundaries of merged areas to take into 
account mergers of local school districts and changes 
in boundaries of local school districts, when neces- 
sary to maintain the policy of this Act that no local 
school district shall be a part of more than one (1) 
merged area. The state board may also make other 
changes in boundaries of merged areas with the 
approval of the board of directors of each merged 
area affwted by the change. At any time when the 
boundaries of a merged area are so changed, the state 
board may authorize the board of directors of the 
merged area to levy additional taxes upon the property 
within the merged area, or any part thereof, and dis- 
tribute the same so that all parts of the merged area 
are paying their share toward the support of the 
school or college. 

4. Administer, allocate, and disburse any federal or state 
funds made available to pay any portion of the cost 
of acquiring sites for and constructing, acquiring, or 
remodelling facilities for area vocational schools or 
area community colleges, and establish priorities for 
the use of such funds. 

5. Administer, allocate, and disburse any federal or state 
funds available to pay any portion of the operating 
costs of area vocational schools or area community 
colleges. 

6. Approve, in such manner as it may prescribe, sites and 
buildings to be acquired, erected, or remodelled for 
use by area vocational schools or area community 
colleges. 

7. Have authority to adopt such administrative rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

8. Have the power to enter into contracts with local 
school boards within the area that have and maintain 
a technical or vocational high school and with private 
schools or colleges in the cooperative or merged areas 
to provide courses or programs of study in addition to 
or as a part of the curriculum made available in the 
community college or area vocational schools. 

Section 26. Any local school district which operated a 
community or junior college for any period between Sep- 
tember 1, 1964 and the effective date of this Act may con- 
tinue to operate such college. Existing public community 
or junior colleges may be converted into area vocational 
Khools or area comniunity colleges '.r the manner provided 
in this Act. In additio.n, an existing public community or 
junior college may be converted into an area vocational 
school or area community college by agreement between 
the board of directors of the local school district operating 
the community or junior college and the board of directors 
of the merged area. Such agreement shall be effective only 
if approved by the state board of public instruction. Such 
agreement shall provide for reasonable compensation to 
such local school district. 

Where the board of any local school district operating 
a community or junior college and the board of directors 
of the merged areas are not in agreement on the reasonable 
value of any public community or junior college which is 
to be converted, the matters of disagreement shall be de- 



cided by three (3) disinterested arbitrators; one (1) 
selected by the local board, one (1) by the board of the 
merged area, and one (1) by the two (2) arbitrators so 
selected. The decision of the arbitrators shall be made in 
writing and a copy of the decision shall be filed with the 
secretary of the board of the merged area and the secretary 
of the local boaid. Any party to the proceedings may 
appeal therefrom to the district court by serving notice 
thereof within twenty (20) days after the decision is filed. 
Such ap^al shall be tried in equity and a decree entered 
determining the entire matter. The decree so entered shall 
be final. 

Section 27. There is hereby established within the 
state department of public instruction a division of com- 
munity and junior colleges. The division shall, under the 
supervision of the state superintendent, exercise the powers 
and perform the duties with respect to area and public 
community and junior colleges imposed by law upon the 
department. 

Section 28. The state superintendent, with the aprrov- 
al of the state beard, shall appoint a full-time direc'.or of 
the division of community and junior colleges and may 
employ such other qualified personnel as shall be necessary. 
The director shall be a person with teaching or administra- 
tive experience in the field of community and junior 
colleges or higher education and shall meet such qualifica- 
tions in the area of vocational education as the state board 
deems necessary. 

Section 29. There is further established a state 
advisory committee on community and junior colleges 
which shall consist of nine (9) members. Members of the 
committee shall be appointed by the governor and shall 
include: 

1. A member of the state board of regents. 

2. A member of the state advisory committee for voca- 
tional education. 

3. A member to represent private universities and 
colleges. 

4. A member to represent public and private junior and 
community colleges. 

5. A member to represent associations which have been 
established for the purpose of furthering the education 
and training of individuals with academic, socio- 
economic, and other handicaps. 

6. A member to represent local school districts which 
offer programs of vocational education. 

7. Three (3) members to represent the general public. 

Section 30. The members of the state advisory com- 
mittee shall serve for terms of four (4) years but the nine 
(9) initial appointees shall serve as follows: Four (4) mem- 
bers shall serve from the date of appointment until June 
30, 1967 and five (5) members shall serve from the date 
of the appointment until June 30, 1969. Any vacancy on 
the committee shall be filled for the unexpired term of the 
vacancy in tlse same manner as the original appointment. 
Members of the committee shall serve without compensa- 
tion but shall be allowed actual and necessary expenses 
while engaged in official duties. 

Section 31. Prior to August 1 of each year, the ad- 
visory committee shall meet and organize. The committee 
shall annually elect a chairman and such other officers as 
committee members deem necessary. The chairman of the 
coinmittee shall be responsible for calling meetings of the 
advisory committee. Advisory committee members shall 
meet at least four (4) times a year and at such other times 
as the chairman or the state superintendent deems neces- 
sary. 

Section 32. The advisory committee shall advise the 
state board on the establishment of area community col- 
leges, on the adoption of standards for a.ea and public 
community and junior colleges, and other matters relating 
to area and public community and junio' 'olleges under 
the jurisdiction of the state board and stat.' s :perintendent. 
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Section 33. Approval standards for area and public 
community and junior colleges shall be established by the 
state board of public instruction and the state board of re- 
gents, acting jointly, with the advice of the state advisory 
committee on community and junior colleges. Such stan- 
dards shall be issued and enforced by the state department 
of public instruction which shall certify as approved any 
area or public community or junior college meeting such 
standards. Approval standards for area and public com- 
munity and junior colleges shall include standards for ad- 
ministration, certification and assignment of peisonnel, 
curriculum, facilities and sites, requirements for the award- 
ing of diplomas and other evidence of educational achieve- 
ment, guidance and counseling, instruction or instructional 
materials, maintenance, scho<H library, and staff. 

Section 34. Section two hundred fifty-eight point four 
(258.4), Code 1962, is hereby amended by inserting in line 
four (4) of subsection seven (7) of such section after the 
word “programs,” the words “area vocational schools and 
programs”. 

Section 35. Section two hundred eighty point eighteen 
(280.18), Code 1962, is amended by striking all of lines 
thirty (30), thirty-one (31), and thirty-two (32). 

Section 36. Section two hundred eighty-six A point 
three (286A.3), Code 1962, is hereby amended by striking 
lines four (4) through eighteen (18) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Approval standards for public community and junior 
colleges shall be established and approved as prescribed in 
section thirty-three (33) of this Act, with said standards to 
be issued and enforced by the state department of public 
instmction. Eligibility for receipt of state aid for public 



community and junior colleges shall be determined by the 
state board of public instruction and the state board of re- 
gents. No aid shall be paid to a public community or junior 
college unless sucli college meets approval standards.” 

Section 37. Section two hundred eighty-six A point 
four (286A.4), Code 1962, as amended by chapter one 
hundred seventy-three (173), Acts of the Sixtieth General 
Assembly, is he'^oby amended as follows: 

1. By inserting ,n line three (3) of subsection three (3) 
after the word “the” the words “community or”. 

2. By adding the following to subsection three (3): 
“Merged areas operating an area vocational school or 
area community college shal! be entitled to general 
school aid. The general schv^ol aid funds allocated to 
each merged area operating an area vocational school 
or area community college shall be determined by 
multiplying two (2) dollars and twenty-five (25) cents 
by the average daily enrolment of students who are 
residents of the state and who are attending the voca- 
tional school or community college and are carrying 
twelve (12) or more semester hours of work plus the 
full-time equivalent of students carrying less than 
twelve (12) semester hours of work. Multiply this 
product by the actual number of days the school or 
college was officially in session. The aid computation 
shall be made separately for each area vocational 
school of area community college.” 

Section 38. Section one (1) of chapter one hundred 
seventy-three (173), Acts 60th General Assembly is 
amended by striking from line seven (7) the words “one 
dollar and a half’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
and figures “two (2) dollars and twenty-five (25) cents”. 
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THE LETHBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Historical* ' * 

In S^tember 1949, the Board of Lethbridge 
School District #51 directed the assistant superin- 
tendent, Mr. L. H Bussard, ‘to make a thorough 
investigation erf Junior Ccrfleges both as a review of 
such colleges alreatly established in Canada and the 
United States, on the basis of curricular and eco- 
nomic formation, and more particularly as an esti- 
mate of the suitability of the City of Lethbridge as 
a centre for a Junior College which would provide 
advanced courses, some of which would be (rf a 
terminal character, especially adapted to the sur- 
rounding distrirt which is dependent on the develop- 
ment of agricilture and various mineral industries'. 

In !950, the Lethbridge School District Board 
secured the services of Dr. S. V. Martorana, State 
College of Washington, to undertake a survey of 
post-school education.'^’ Dr. Maitorana recom- 
mended the inauguration of the thirteenth year in 
the Lethbridge Public School System to be hous'^d 
and administered in close association or integration 
with Grades 10, il, and 12 resulting in a 6:3:4 
school organization. This would be the first shift to 
a 6:3:4 organization. Arguments in favour of a 6:4:4 
plan were advanced. It was proposed that the costs 
(rf the thirteenth year be met from depar tmental 
funds, millage levies against the assessed valuation 
(rf districts, Md tuition fees. The existing facilities 
of the (X)lle^ate building were (xinsidered adequate 
to accomm(^ate the expected enrolment of 100 to 
150 students. Tlie program of studies was seen to 
include ‘(1) courses which will transfer to a higher 
educational institution and count toward an academic 
degree, (2) (rfferings which will devel(^ an occupa- 
tional (xjmpetence and lead directly to employmrat, 

(3) programs (rf a varied nature which will enab'e 
a student to explore different areas to arrive at one 
which fits his particular aptitudes and interests, and 

(4) offerings of many types for adults in the locality 
who wish to study part time’. 

Dr. Martorana summed up his re(X)mmenda- 
tions as follows: 

‘Summary of Recommendations. By way of a brief recapi- 
tulation of rticommendations made in this report, it may be 
stated that the major recommendations made are (1) that 
a thirteenth-year progr^ be instated as a part of the 
public school program in Lethbridge, the new program to 
be a composite one enibodying a full scope of offerings to 
both yoi 2 ‘h and adults in the community. (2) This program 
should be developed, organized, and administered as an 
integral part of the present Collegiate Institute, and the 
new educational institution which will result from such a 
development should become a community college for the 



"'The iiisloiy of the formation of the Lethbridge Junior 
College is reported on in “Genesis of the Lethbridge 
Public Junior College” a thesis submined to Uie Faculty 
of Graduate Studies for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion, by A. G. Markle (April, 1965). 

'-’“A Community College Plan for Lethbridge, Alberta”. 
Dr. S. V. Martoran\ 1951. 



city and area of Lethbridge. (3) The pattern of organiza- 
tion of the schools into a 6-3-4 scheme whicL will result by 
the addition of thirteenth year to the present (Collegiate 
Institute should be considered transitional toward the more 
desirable 6-4-3 plan. (4) Thai in the process of study and 
analysis preceding the actual beginning of operation of the 
community college close cooperation be maintained with 
the Uiuve.-sity of Alberta, the Provincial Department of 
Education, and lay people and agencies as well as school 
personnel in the region. This program of close cooperation 
and free exchange of information and ideas shou'd persist 
and be strengthened as the community college grows in ser- 
vice to the locality through the years.’ 

In June 1955, the Board of Lethbridge Sch(X)I 
District #51 passed the following resolution: ‘That 
this Board apply to the Board of Governors of the 
University of Alberta and to the .Minister of Educa- 
tion for the establishment of a Ct*Uege in L^hlMidge, 
Alberta, in which may be taught subje(rfs of univer- 
sity level and other subjects of a general and/or vo- 
cational nature beyond the level of high school in 
accordance with Section 178, Subsection 3, of the 
Sch(X)I Act, or i>n such otiier basis as may be derated 
advisable.’ 

At a meeting on April 27, 1956, the Minister 
of Education pointed out that ‘if only university 
courses were coffered, the Collie must look for sup- 
port from university funds, but that Government 
grants would be available if the CbUege (^raed not 
only university but also n(m-university courses (rf a 
vocational nature’. A local grant from participating 
distri(rfs was discussed; and a su gge sted (xmstituti(Mi 
and agreement were considered. 

The requested Universi^ approval was an- 
nounced in April 1957; and the first regular meeting 
of the Lethbridge Junior Qrfl^e Board was held in 
the same month. The Collie opened in the Fall of 
1957. The College Board derived its authority under 
the Sch(x>I Act. The Public Junior Colleges Act was 
passed in April 1958. 

The College was originally housed in the Leth- 
bridge C(rflegiate Institute. In 1962 classes opened 
on the presrat site.*’’ 

^e College (XMnmraced in 1957-58 with right 
partiripating sch(X)I districts and divisions. It now 
draws its support from sixteen districts which are 
represented on the board. 



The College draws the main part of its su[>port 
(51%) from grants from the Province. The grants 
are provided under the Universify and CoUege As- 
sistance Act, in respect of students taking university 
courses, and amounted in 1964-65 to $635 per full- 



'"MarVle properly pays tribute to the contributions of the 
late G. C. Paterson, Q.C. and Mrs. Kate Andrews, now 
Chairman of the Lethbridge Junior College, in eettinc 
College established. 
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time student; and, in re^)ect of students taking 
technical-vocational courses, the grants which were 
recently iricreased to $600 full-time student, are 
backed by funds made availaUe to the Province 
under the Tedinical and Vocational Training Agree- 
ment The Government of Canada provides aid to 
universities through funds distributed by the Asso- 
ciation ot Universities and Collies of Canada. The 
grants amount to $2.00 per capita to each Province, 
and are divided amcMig institutions on the basis ^ 
numbers ol studrats. The grant to the Collie in 
1964-65 was $190 per full-time university student 
In 1964-65 total grants frcnn, and thrc'igh, the 
Province of AOxrta. amounted to $210,923; Fed^nl 
aid through the C anadian Univo^ities Foundation, 
totalled $43,702. 

Total revenue from fees paid by studmts 
amounted to $79,792. Fees charged fcH* univ^ty 
studies are at the same levd as at the university, 
and varied from $300-$35Ck but the fees actually 
chared to ^resident’ students, Le., students whose 
homes are in the CaXlcgp district, are reduced by 
one-half, Le., to $150-$175. Studrats in the univo’- 
sity section pay gmeral fees ol $17. The fees charged 
for tedmical-vocaticmal courses (and fcx* adult edu- 
cation courses) vary. Resident studoits taking 8- 
month courses pay $60; 4-month courses $3(^ 3- 
wedc courses $15 (non-residents $120, $60 and 
$30). Technical-vocalional studoits also pay g^mal 
and lab or shop fees. To illustrate: the t<^ fees for 
a residoit studrat taking a business education course 
(8 months) were $87; for a resident student taking 
vocational agriculture (4 months) $77. Fees for 
Adult Education programs are set at a level designed 
to cover expenses. 

Requisitions cm participating districts totalled 
$66,294 in 1964-65. The requisiticHis are based on 
one-half mill on a percmtage ol the equalized as^ 
sessmoit which ranges frxun 100% in Lethbridge to 
30% in outlying dutricts. 

Total operating rev^ue fcH* 1964-65 was 
$408,066. Tim covoed all c^iaating expenditures, 
indu^g debt chaiges oi $40,504. 

Salaries (Administrative and Instructional) ac- 
counted for ov^ 60% ol total expoiditures 
($254,956). Individual salaries in thr *miv^ty sec- 
tion are comparable to those at University ol 
Alberta; but Ae qualifications ot staff at the Cdl^ 
are not as hi^ as those at the University generally, 
and therefore the level ol salaries at the CoU^ is 
generally Iowa*. Salaries ol staff with teaching certifi- 
cates are governed by teachers' salaries. Salaries 
to instructional staff in the university seetkm totalled 
$99,117; in the technical-vocational section $86,316. 
Other (n(Mi-salary) administrational expenses, main- 
tenance and opoation amounted to $63,613. (The 
Library has bera built up lar^ly from funds ob- 
tained by public ^peals.) Debt charges in 1964-65 
were $40,504. However, as a result of an appeal to 
the Province, the College now receives sub^antial 
relief from its dd)enture charges under the terms of 
the Uwwersity and CoD^ Asdslaace Act 



The provisions the Univenity and CoHcf^ 
Assistanoe Act will apply to future capital expendi- 
tures. In 1963, the Coll^ received a grant toward 
OMistruction of $37,001, from the Canada Council. 
Assistance for capitd purposes is also available, for 
the technical-vocaticHial sectic^, under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement. 

Oiganizalion and Prog ram s 

The administrative staff consists of a Prindpal, 
Dean ol the University Section, Directs ol the 
Technical - Vocational Section, Bursar, and Pur- 
chasing A^t 

In additicMi to the University and Tedmicai- 
Vocaticmal Sections, there is an Adult Education 
Section; and the College operates a Summer Schod 
and a Coaching School. 

In 1964-65 the Univosity Section was authm’- 
ized to give courses in the firk year. The Caloidar 
listed 30 courses; and the (Hograms induded most 
of the programs ot first year at the University ol 
Alberta. (Provisiem was granted to offer second year 
courses in 1965-66. The Calendar lists 65 courser.) 
There were 19 mrafoers of the instructimal staff in 
1964-65 (32 in 1965-66). 

In 1964-65, the Teidmical-Vocatioaal Section 
listed 54 courses in the Calmdar. There were 12 
members of the Instructional staff. The programs 
fdl into four cat^mies; 8-month courses; 4-monA 
program^; 2-nKmA programs; and apprmticeshq> 
programs. Fot 1965-^ (14 instructors) the pro- 
grams of the Secrion are divided into Business 
Educatimi (8 months) — Advanced Secretarial, 
Medical-Dmtal Secretarial, L^ai-lnsurance Seoe- 
tarial. Office Administratioa, Merc handising Admin- 
istratiem; Technologies (8 months; equivalmt to the 
* A’ year of the Institutes of Tedmofogy) ; — Drs^fting 
Techndogy, Qectronic Techndogy; Tr^e and Oc- 
cupational (8 months) — Automotives; CcHnnmdal 
Ceding; Trade and Oocupadtmal (4 months) — 
Appliances Service, Food ^rvice, Vocatitmal Agri- 
culture; 3-week courses — Welding; Apprmticed^ 
Training — Motmr Medianics, Weld<^ ^jpliance 
Service. 

In 1964-65, the Adult Educatiem Section (one 
Director) rqwit^ 28 evraing courses; includi^ 9 
high sdiod courses, languages, business courses and 
odiers. The Summer Ses^on c^ers Grade 2 courses; 
and the Coaching Course (11 days) prepares stu- 
dents for Grade 12 Supplonratal examinatioas. 

StadeMs 

The admission requirements for university 
studies are similar to those at the University. In the 
Technical - Vocational Section admisrion require- 
ments vary. In general. Grade 11 (67 high sdiorl 
credits) is expected in b«triness education, and the 
technologies. The Trade and Occupaticmal courses 
require Grade 1 1 or Grade 9 fw students over cer- 
tain years of age. Adult education courses are open 
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to persons crt' more than 17 years, wio are rot at 
school. Adults over 20 years may enrol i.n Grade 1 2 
f' 'urses. 

(a) Enrofaneiits 

The numbers of full-time students have in- 
creased steadily over the years, and recently at an 
accelerated rate. 

The enrolment of full-time students. 



University Vocational 

Programs Programs Total 



1957-58 


25 


6 


31 


1958-59 


57 


12 


69 


1959-60 


62 


12 


74 


1960-61 


72 


24 


96 


1961-62 


130 


26 


156 


1962-63 


129 


48 


177 


1963-64 


148 


174 


322 


1964-65 


191 


190 


381 


1965-66 


296 (74 second year) 


178 


474 



The numbers in the 1964 Summer Session and 
Coaching School were: 



Summer School Coaching School 



R^strants 


57 


167 


Subject Registrations 


__ 65 


240 


Adults 


__ 25 


11 


1963-64 students 


_ 32 


153 


Others 


__ — 


14 


Students registered 


in Adult Education — ^Eve 


ning Classes were: 








1963-64 


1964-65 


Re^strants 


480 


541 


Course Re^trations 


__ 402 


450 



(b) Source of stndents 

Students in the University Section are drawn 
from all parts of the College EMstrict. Many students 
residing within a radius of 25 miles commute to 
College daily. Students from more distant points ob- 
tain room and board in L^hbridge at rates ranging 
from $55 to $65 per month. 

The following analysis was made for the 
1963-64 session: 

Full-time Students 



Univt.^ity Tech.-Voc. 



Residence Section 


Section 


Total 


Lethbridge 


66 


55 


121 


Radius of 25 miles - . 


35 


32 


67 


Radius of 25-50 miles _ 


31 


54 


85 


Radius of 50-75 miles _ 


13 


17 


30 


Radius of 75 miles plus 


7 


— 


7 



In the 1964 Summer Session and Coaching 
School about one-half of the students were from out- 
side Lethbiidge County. 

Students attending the Adult Education Eve- 
ning Qasses were drawn from a wide range <rf 
occupations. 

A St dy of the 1962-63 matriculation graduates 
from the hi^ schools in the College District showed 
that of 319 graduates 233 (73%) went on to Uni- 
versity. Of this number, 41% attended the Leth- 
bridge College; 30% attended at Edmonton; 10% 
attended at Calgary; and 19% went elsewhere, 
mainly to universities in the United States. 

Perfomiaiice of Stodents 

The Collie has prq)ared the following reports 
on the performance of studoits: 



Full-time Studciics — Univeraty Section 
1962-63 1963-64 



Number of Students 


125 




148 




Number passed 










all courses 


88 


(70%) 


102 


(69%) 


Number failed 










one course 


21 


(17%) 


19 


(13%) 


Category II* 


51 




12 




Cat^ory III 


1 


(13%) 


1 


► (18%) 


Category IV 


10. 




15J 





•These Categories, used by the University cf Alberta, reflect 
unsatisfactory performance; students in Category IV are 
required to withdraw. 

Technical- 

Full-time Students — ^Vocational Section 

1963-64 



Number of Students 178 

Number passed ali courses 77 (43%) 

Number failed one course - - _ 48 (27%) 

Number failed two or more 28 (16%) 

Number did not ccmiplete _ 25 (15%) 

Number with average 65% 75 (42%) 



Tbe Infrodoction of Seomd-Year 

Universily Stodies (196S4i6) 

In June 1964 the Board of the College pre- 
sented a brief to the Committee d the Cabinet 
supporting the introductitm of second-year univer- 
sity courses. 

The brid reernmnended amendments to The 
Poblic Jimior CoD^es Act with the ^ect that the 
word ‘Junior’ be deleted; and that v^dleges could 
be eligible to teach ‘subjects of univnsity level in 
a course leading to a bachelor’s d^ree’, without 
restriction. 

The brief stated: ‘The present rate d growth 
of the Province dictates that more facilities for 
higher education will be required. Tbe questiem, 
however, is one of placement. There are three areas 
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to consider — the Peace River area, the Red Deer 
area, and the Lethbridge area. It will be scnne time 
before the population density in Northern Alberta 
warrants a two-year institution. Red Deer is partly 
s^ed by the facilities in Edmonton and Calgary. 
Lethbridge has already pioneered the way with a 
succes^ul first-year program. It is quite logical, 
therefore, that the Lethbridge Junior College be 
allowed to continue its progress. Its objectives have 
now had several years of experience. Planned de- 
vel(^)ment of the present facilities at this time will 
prevent a sudden and costly crash program at a 
later date*. 

Detailed stir-«es have been made cm the courses 
that would be ohered and the facilities and staff re- 
quired. The addition of another year would require 
two years for its implementation. Calculaticms show 
that the expected (mrolment would be 300 within two 
years. . . . Expanskm would mean the hiring of 10 
additional instructors over a two-year period. On 
the basis o( the current grant structure and student 
fees, an increased ennMment of 25 in the first year 
and 40 in the sec(md year would cover the additional 
costs ot salaries. As the increase is projected to be 
about ISO student, the additional cost of instructimi 
would be more than covered.’ 

TIk PobSc Jnnior Cidicges Act was ammded 
to permit Junkx’ Colleges to offer courses beyemd the 
first year, and the University Act was amended to 
accept studmts who had ccmopleted two-year studies 
at a JuniOT Cdlege. In May 1964, General Fa- 
culty Council approved the eff^ing of secemd-year 
courses, subject to the following principles: 

‘(a) Students should be limited to registration in two 
years at the Junior College. The present statement in the 
Genera] Section of the University Calendar that “A student 
proceeding toward a first degree will normally be required 
to attend at least one academic year as a full-time student" 
should be amended to qiecify that a student from a Junior 
College must spend at least the final year at the University 
of Alberta. The Calendar of Lethbridge Junior College 
should include a statement to the effect that a student 
would be granted credit in no more than ten courses, plus 
physical education, toward a degree at the University of 
Alberta. 

(b) The usual practice of examining and approving 
books available in the library, and the lalwrator>' facilities, 
equipment, and materials, should be repeated when second- 
year courses are added. 

(c) The courses offered in the second year at Leth- 
bridge Junior College must have their counterparts in the 
Calendar of the University of Alberta, Calgary. 

(d) For the present, Lethbridge Junior College should 
not offer Honors programs or Honors courses. 

(e) Candidates for appointment as Junior College in- 
structors in courses beyond the first university year must 
possess qualifications substantially teyond the masters de- 
gree in the subject of instruction.’ 

Represenfafioiis to die Province on 

Grants and Fadlities 

Two briefs presented to a Committee of the 
Cabinet in December 1964, dealt with debenture 
payments and increased ^ants for Technical and 
Vt^tional Students, and with the need for additional 
fadlities, particularly a new science building. The 



Province is now giving substantial aid to the College 
in meeting debenture payment*^. 

With respect to the grant fo.* Technical and Vo- 
cational Students the brief states: 

‘The preliminary estimates for 1965 for the 
Technical Section of the Lethbri Jge Junior Collie 
indicate the foli<;'.ving breakdown of costs per 
student: 

Administrative $ 197.00 

Instruction — 503.00 

Maintenance 146.00 

$ 846.00 

Revenue 786.00 

Defidt $ 60.00 

‘Revenue includes a Provincial Grant of $500 
p^ student and tuition fees oi $100 per student; the 
latter in OMitrast with the fee $25.00 charged by 
the Provincial Institutes of Technolo^. 

‘In Sq>tonber 1964, the Junior Collie started 
a series of apprraticeship programs and in Septem- 
ber 1965 s(Hne of the te^dogy programs r^lariy 
offered by the provincial institutes also be o(mi- 
ducted at the Junior College. With the addition of 
44,000 sq. ft. due to be C(Mnplet(^ in July 1965, and 
the resultant expansion of courses, the Technical 
Sectiem could indeed lay claim to the “third in- 
stitute” in the Province. However, the College is 
still a new instituti(Mi pioneering in offering tedmical- 
vocational programs. In some dasses ^irolmoits are 
small and the Colley Board feels that the di^>arity 
between its fees and those the Provindal insti- 
tutes may be a handicap. 

‘It is intended to requisition a sum equal to ^p- 
proximateely $124 per student from the cemtributing 
school boards and the College Board feels this is as 
much as can be asked. The Board believes it should 
charge the same tuition fees for tedmical-vocaticmal 
courses as do the Provincial Institutes <rf Technology, 
but to do this using the currrat grant structure, would 
increase the above-mrationed d^dt to $135 per 
student. The College Board, therefore, respectfully 
requests a grant for 1965 of $635 per student under 
Se^on 5(1) (b) of The University and College 
Assistance Act.’ 

The Province approved increasing the grant 
from $500 to $600. 

The brief on new facilities proposed the con- 
struction of a Science Building in order to imple- 
ment the plans for the two years of University 
instructicMi and to provide for expansion ol vocational 
training in the original building. The estimated cost 
was $1,590,000. In June 1965, the Board was in- 
formed that the application to construct a Science 
Building, with the provisions of The University and 
College Assistance Act, had been approved. 
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Proposals with respect to the EstabUshmiriit of 

the Third Campus of the University of Alberta 

at LetUbridge 

A brief supporting the establishment jf the 
third campus of the University of Alberta af Leth- 
bridge, with specialization in Biological Sciences, 
was presented to the Committee of the Cabinet in 
December 1964, by the Board of the Lelhbridgc 
Junior College. 

The brief referred to the need to reduce t ie 
pressure of numbers on the campus oi the University 
in Edmonton. It said ‘while it is obvious 'hat each 
campus must teach certain basic courses it seems 
unnecessary that most of the courses must be dupli- 
cated at each campus. The student enrolment in Al- 
berta is now of sufficient size that certain spieciahies 
could be allocated to each campus. Specialization 
could reduce expensive duplication and competition 
among campu.>c/. The transferring of sta.f from the 
University at Edmonton would free sptce for ex- 
pansion in Edmonton. 

The brief presented two arguments for the de- 
velopment of the biological sciences at Lethbridge. 
First, the advantages of the association of the Uni- 
versity and the leseaich facilities of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture at Lethoridge; and, 
second, the ecologi^ va- iety of the area. 

The Lethbridge Chamber (rf Commerce, in in- 
dependent reprcser.iations to the Government and 
the University, supported the case for a ‘third cam- 
pus’ in Lethbridge. ‘The provision of University fa- 
cilities has become a big business. The University of 
Alberta budget for 1963 (23 millioi dollars) ex- 
ceeded the entire budget for the Province of Alberta 
for the year 1936 (20 million dollar's). Public ex- 
penditures of this magnitude have a profound effect 
upon the economy of an isolated area; first of all 
directly through staff salaries, capital building ex- 
penditures, etc.; and secondly by attracting business 
and industrial growth to the area in question. A 
study of the ratio of growth of Alberta’s cities clearly 
illustrates this point. Decentralization of the Univer- 
sity would become a major factor in influencing the 
economic health of one entire province in the future 
by alleviating the problems created by unwieldly 
metropolitan expansion in two cities’ . . . ‘The City 
Council of Lethbridge has officially recognized the 
impx)rtance of a third university campus in this area 
by offering to donate to the University of Alberta 
sufficient land to pjermit planning for many years of 
expansion.’ 

A difference developed between the Board of 
the College and the Chamber on the question of a 
site for the proposed university. In a statement issued 
in January 1965, the College Board said; ‘An appli- 
cation has been made within The University and 
Colleges Assistance Act for the first of the university 
buildings to offer science courses. The College Archi- 
tect has prepared a model campus plan which locates 
this science building in a university complex utilizing 
a site of approximately 325 acres. More land is avail- 



able In the vicinity. The plan provides for 40 acres 
to be allocated to the Technical Section which would 
develop into a “third technical institute”.’ 

‘In connection with a propK>sed site, Mr. Frank 
Sherri!!;;,, Mayor of Lethbridge, said that the City 
ov/ned 320 acres of land in North Lethbridge which 
was contiguous to 480 acres owned by the Province 
and which could make a total of 800 acres available 
for a university site ... A motion was passed recom- 
mending to the City Council that the area of 320 
acres be provided to the Board of Governors of the 
University of Alberta for the purpxwe of establishing 
a third university campus, as an alternative site to 
that of the Lethbridge Junior College . . . City Coun- 
cil p>assed a resolution adopting this recommenda- 
tion and saying also that the City would “continue 
to purchase land adjacent to the College if necessary 
for expansion”. Council favoured the alternative site 
because it already owned the land and it Vvas con- 
tiguous to land owned by the Province. This is an 
apparent economy.’ 

The Board of the College rep)eated its stand ‘in 
favour of retaining the present College site for future 
development’. 

Univer^ Feasibility Stody 

In 1963 the City of Lethbridge secured the ser- 
vices of Hu Harries and Associates Ltd. to undertake 
a study of the feasibility of developing university 
facilities in Lethbridge. The Repwrt “A Study to 
Examine and Repjort upjon the Feasibility of De- 
veloping University Facilities in Lethbridge” was 
completed in September 1965. The Summary and 
Conclusions of the Report are as follows: 

1. By using any of the recognized methods of 
forecasting one must come to the conclusion that the 
maximum student enrolment of 18,000 for the Ed- 
monton and Calgary campuses will be exceeded prior 
to 1980. 

2. As it becomes financially and academically 
uneconomic to operate a University campus for 
1 8,000 or more students it becomes imperative that 
definite plans be formulated immediately in order to 
not only accommodate the excess number of students 
which will exist in the Province by 1980 but also to 
defer the saturation point of the ^monton and Cal- 
gary campuses. 

3. Since a University consists of much more 
than simply buildings and classrooms it requires a 
number of years to build up the desired staff, curri- 
culum, reputation and students. Therefore, in order 
to be fully operative and effective by the time a 
third university is absolutely required it must be 
planned for today and should commence operation 
as a degree granting University by 1970 at the latest. 

4. It has been found that a basic undergradu- 
ate University serves primarily the population from 
the area immediately surrounding it. Therefore, it 
should be located in or near an area of relatively 
high population. Consi.^ering the location of the 
existing two universities it becomes evident that the 
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third University in Alberta should be located in an 
area south of Calgary. In considering the geographic 
location, peculation distribution, commercial and 
industrial tr^e, growth potential and resources as 
well as facilities complementary to a University, it is 
without questimi that Lethbridge is the most feasible 
iocatiem for the third University in Alberta. 

5. It is projected that there would be a mini- 
mum ol 2,000 students enrolled in a University in 
Lethbridge by 1980. 

6. In order that the curriculum of a University 
in Letblnidge complement the educational needs of 
both the Province and of the Lethbridge area as 
well as oHnplement the curriculum of the existing 
universities, it is recommended that the University 
in Lethbridge initially offer a basic undergraduate 
Arts, Education and Biological Science course and 
degree. 

7. CtMisidering the curriculum requirements 
and the anticipated student enrolment it is estimated 
that an academic staff of between 65 and 80 (de- 
poiding upon the required teaching load) would be 
requir^ in a University in Lethbridge in order to 
offer the full suggested curriculum. 

8. A comparison of the qualiHcations of the 
teachers for all universities in Canada to those of the 
teachers at the Lethbridge Junior College indicates 
that a University located in Lethbridge would have 
no difficulty in attracting teachers with the desired 
level of qualifications. 

9. Cbnsidering the nature of courses to be 
off^ed and the projected enrolment it is estimated 
^t the minimum space required for a University 
in Lethlnidge will be 220,000 square feet by 1970 
and 380,000 square feet by 1980. This may be 
compared to the total academic alld vocational area 
(rf_ 145,000 square feet in the facilities at the Leth- 
bridge Junior Collie. Based on today’s average 
building and furnishing costs as experidoced at the 
University Alberta, it is estimate that the cost 



for the needed facilities in Lethbridge would be $4.8 
million for 220,000 square feet and $8.3 million for 
380,000 S 4 uare feet. 

10. Based on the present level of Provincial 
and F^eral grants and the projected student enrol- 
ment it is estimated that the current revenue for a 
University in Lethbridge would be $3,507,000 by 
1980. Based on the distribution of current exp*mdi- 
tures for the University of Alberta and by increasing 
today’s prices and salaries by 7% per year it is 
estimated that the current expenditures for a Uni- 
versity in Lethbridge would be $3,100,000 by 1980. 
Such would produce a surplus of $407,000 which 
could be expected in an undergraduate institution. 

11. It is, therefore, concluded that a third 
University will be required in Alberta wi thin the 
next dec^e. It is also concluded that Lethbridge is 
the most feasible location for the University and, 
therefore, plans to this end should be formulated 
today so that the University of Alberta at Lethbridge 
may be operative by 1970. 

There can be no quarrel with the general con- 
clusion that an institution offering the courses re- 
quired for granting de^ees could be established in 
Lethbridge. The feasibility oi establishing such an 
msbtution in Lethbridge does not however neces- 
s^y lead to the conclusion that a third univerrity 
will be required in Alberta within the next decade. 
It may well be that, if nothing is done to slow down 
the enrolment of students in the Edmonton and Cal- 
gary Campuses, the maximum enrolments of 18,000 
on each campus will be exceeded prior to 1980, at 
le^t in Edmonton. But the establishment of a third 
umversity is not the only means of deferrin g the 
saturation point of the Edmemton Campus, and the 
establishment of a degree-granting institution at 
Lethbridge would have only a minor effect. In 
recommending that plans ‘should be formulated 
today so that the University of Alberta at Lethbridge 
may bi in operation in 1970’, the Report went be- 
yond the declared purpose ‘to examine and report 
upon the feasibility of developing university facilities 
in Lethbridge’. 
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APPENDIX H 



A PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE AT GRANDE PRAIRIE 



In 1959 the Board of the Grande Prairie School 
District No. 2357 purchased land m the Northwest- 
ern parf of Grande Prairie as a prospective site for 
a Junior College; and early in 1963 passed a resolu- 
tion to proceed with an application for the establish- 
ment in Grande Prairie of a Junior College affiliated 
witn the University of Alberta. Later in 1963 at a 
meeting of school board and school committee repre- 
sentatives, a Committee of two from the Grande 
Prairie School Board and one from each interested 
Board was set up to investigate and prepare a pro- 
posal. Subsequently a proposal was distributed to 
school boards and school committees. 

In the proposal it was assumed there would be 
thirty-five students, six instructors and a Principal. 
Ii was anticipated that nine districts would partici- 
pate. The contributions of the districts were based 
upon a scaled assessment (100% to 35%), and 
were estimated at $46,943. The total budget was 
$97,0(X). Classes were to be accommodated in the 
Grande Prairie Academic High School until enrol- 
ment required new buildings. 

In December, 1963, the Board of Trustees of 
the Grande Prairie District forwarded to the Board 
of Governors of the University a motion requesting 
the establishment of a Junior College in Grande 
Prairie under the Junior College Act. 

An organizational meeting of the provisional 
Junior College Board was held in March, 1965. 



Receipts $ 



Provincial Grant 

35 Students @ $635 22,225 

.a wiawxcAA v^ACillL 

35 Students @ $260 9,100 

Student Fees 

10 Grande Prairie @ $250 2,5(X) 

15 Participating @ $150 2,250 

10 non-participating @ $250 2,500 

Contributio’'s from participating units 43,525 



81,600 



Thos( present included representatives of County of 
Gram le Prairie No. 1 , Grande Prairie School District 
No. ^ 357, and Grande ifrairie Roman Catholic Sep- 
arate School District No. 28. Letters were read from 
Spirit River, Peace River, Fairview and High Prairie 
School Divisions all declining to take part for the 
present. 

Later in March a Summary Report was pre- 
pared. A survey of students had indicated that about 
forty were interested, and it was concluded that an 
assumption of a beginning enrolment of thirty-five, 
reaching seventy in two o'’ three years, was re^istic. 
For the first year or two the College would confine 
its program to university courses. Ten teachers and 
a E)ran would be required. Several instructors would 
teach high school subjects. 

The participating Districts were to be Grande 
Prairie School District No. 2357, Grande Prairie 
R.C.S.D. No. 28, County of Grande Prairie No. 1, 
and East Smoky School Division No. 54. The total 
equalized assessment in the four Districts was $31 
million. A levy of 1.794 mills on a scaled assess- 
ment was proposed. (County of Grande Prairie 
60%, East Smoky Schwl Division 50%. ) The in- 
dividual contributions were to be Grande Prairie 
School District No. 2357, $22,931; Grande Prairie 
R.C.S.D. No. 28, $3,468; County of Grande Prairie, 
$14,807; and East Smoky School Division, $2,269. 

The proposed budget was as follows: 



Expenditures $ 



Administration 2,000 

Instructors’ salaries 

(5 Vi full-time) 50,(X)0 

Supplies 5,(KX) 

Library 7,500 

Laboratories 10,000 

Rent 2,000 

Publicity 2,000 

Contingencies 3, 100 



81,600 



In April, 1965, the Beard of Governors of the 
University of Alberta gave approval in principle to 
the establishment of a Junior College in Grande 
Prairie. It was decided that the co-ordinating coun- 
cil of the University would continue to examine the 



plans of the Grande Prairie Junior College Board 
and would recommend affiliation with the Edmonton 
campus of the University when adequate staff and 
facilities were assured. 
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APPENDIX I 



A PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE IN EDMONTON 



The Junior College Feasibility Study. 

On October 15, 1964, the Edmonton Separate 
School Board recommended the appointment of 
Rev. J. A. Macrae, OMS, to undertake a Junior 
College Feasibility Study. Father Macrae submitted 
his report in January, 1964.<‘> The Edmonton Sep- 
arate School Board has made an application for a 
Junior College under the terms of the Public Junior 
Cofl^es Act 

The report presented the following conclusions: 

“1) All competent authorities agree that there is need for 
raosiderable expansion in facilities for undergraduate 
instruction in the Edmonton area, in the next ten years, 
if the expected large numbers of students are to be 
served adequately. 

2) Experience elsewhere in the Province, indeed in Canada 
and the United States testify to the fact that there 
are distinct and proven educational advantages to a 
junior college. 

3) A jtimor college founded on a positive Hebrew- 
Christian intellectual basis, could contribute in many 
ways to the communication, interpretation and imple- 
mentation of the Ecumenical spirit as express^ by the 
recent Vatican Councils. 

4) ^ juniCH' (^lege could provide a unique opportunity 
for Cathcriics to meet more fully their responsibilities 
towards higher education in the City of Edmonton and 
the Province of Alberta. 

5) It would appear that there is a sufficient Catholic 
student potential, within the suggested junior college 
area to make a college a viable operation. 

6) There is every likelihood that a junior college, of high 
academic standards, staffed by a tiighly qualified 
faculty, providing the evident educational advantages 
of ^s type of institution, and based on a Hebrew- 
Christian intellectual spirit would appeal to the whole 
community. 

7) There is at present, the possibility of acquiring a staff 
whose qualifications would be satisfactory to the 
University of Alberta. 

8) There is a site available on the St. Albert Trail, which 
after considerable investigation, and consultation with 
planning experts, s^ms to be an ideal location, for a 
junior college, which would serve the needs of the 
greater Edmonton Metropolitan area now, as well in 
the future. 

9) The capital and operational grants available to junior 
ctdleges offering only undergraduate studies would 
appear to be realistic in terms of present costs. 

10) In my opinion the financial commitment involved in 
the initial stages of the operation, for a School Board 
of a system the size of the Edmonton &parate School 
District is not unreasonable in terms of the positive 
values achieved by such an undertaking. 

11) The procedures for establishing a junior college require 
that the Board of Trustees submit an application to 
the Government and the Board of Governors of the 
University, Indicating that they think the project is 
feasible and giving ihe reasons why. 

12) Discussions with appropriate officials and the experi- 
ence of other junior colleges indicate that following 
the approval of appropriate authorities, fifiC-n to 



”*The material used here is drawn from Father Macrae’s 
report. 



eighteen months are required to complete planning, 
building, equipping and staffing the institution. This 
would involve the appointment of the Director at least 
one year in advance of the opening date. 

The conclusion then is, that a study within the limits 
mentioned in the introduction of this report would indicate 
that a Junior College in the Edmonton area, under the 
auspices of the Edmonton Separate School Board is 
feasible.” 

The Service Area was assumed to be the area 
from the City of Edmonton South to the Red Deer 
College area; North to the border of tJie proposed 
Grande Prairie Junior College area, and East to the 
border of Saskatchewan. The College would then 
be centred in an area with a population of 719,500, 
with 381,000 in the Edmonton Metropolitan area. 
The area would include 186,749 Catholics or 23% 
of the total Catholic population of the Province. 

Potential student numbers were estimated on 
the basis of Catholics only; but it was suggested that 
the College might attract an additional 15% of non- 
Catholic students. Total Catholic matriculations for 
the Edmonton Junior Collie area were estimated at 
401, 1961-62, and 1,725, 1971-72; and three esti- 
mates of student potential were calculated. 

Potential Enrolment 





Estimate 1 


Estimate 2 


Estimate 3 


1966-67 


335 


297 


274 


1967-68 


344 


356 


290 


1968-69 


351 


312 


355 


1969-70 


390 


346 


350 


1970-71 


422 


375 


365 


1971-72 


457 


406 


391 



Later in the Report, in estimating revenues. 
Estimate 2 of potential enrolment is used. It is as- 
sumed that actual enrolment would be 30% - 40% 
of potential (118) in the first year; 60% -70% in 
the second year; and that by the third year practically 
the total potential would be realized. 

It was prc^M)sed that the College offer first year 
university courses; but it was noted that ‘technical 
^ vocational courses which are not tau^t in exist- 
ing high schools in the area could be offered’. 

It was concluded that competent staff could be 
obtained provided the following conditions were met: 

1) a comparable salary schedule to the University of 
Alberta. 

2) adequate insurance and pension schemes. 

3) the adoption of a liberal policy with regard to Sabbati- 
cal Leave and payment for expenses to meetings of 
professional societies. A policy on financial assistance 
for further study. 

4) with regard to the teaching load, nine hours should be 
considered the maximum, (the equivalent for Science). 

5) Private offices for all faculty with adequate library 
and lab facilities for instruction, research, (the latter 
of course subject to many qualifications) and student 
consultation.’ 



O 
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The Report said that the most feasible site 
would seem to be in the area between the City of 
Edmonton and the Town of St. Albert. 

The most feasible site for locating a Junior College, 
given the factors mentioned above would seem to be in the 
area between the City of Edmonton and the town of St. 
Albert. 

An existing direct and efficient road system between 
the proposed site and the various neighborhoods of the 
metropolitan area suggests that the site is reasonably 
accessible at present. 

New or planned extensions to existing roads to handle 
the increased population and demands of the years to come, 
favour the location all the more as the urban area expands. 
In short, present and future transportation services both in 
terms of road systems and transit facilities would seem to 
be quite adequate for Junior College purposes. 

The land is zoned for institutional, recreational and 
agricultural uses. Urban development either industrial or 
residential in St. Albert, or in the City of Edmonton will 
not affect the site according to present zoning ordinances, 
which reflect also long range planning and land use policy. 

The proposed site is centrally located to the greater 
metropolitan Edmonton area. The population in this area 
at present is approximately 381,000 which is anticipated to 
grow to 660,000 by 1980. Two-thirds of this growth will 
reside on the north side of the North Saskatchewan River 
which means that if population trends continue as predicted, 
the Junior College site will be adjacent to an estimated 
population of 420,000 by 1980. 

From an analysis of income groups living on the north 
side of the city made by the Planning Commission of the 
City of Edmonton, two important facts emerge: 

1) The lower tuition rates of the Junior College rela- 
tive to the University could be an attractive feature to the 
income groups who live on north side. 

2) It could be anticipated that a great deal of accrnn- 
modation would be available in that part of the north side 
of the city lying beyond the C.N.R. tracks and also the 
residential districts flanking the St. Albert Trail and Groat 
Road. 

There is land available and at a reasonable cost; 
sufficient land it should be noted for immediate needs, and 
future expansion if warranted. A tract of 130 acres 
bordering on the town of St. Albert and west of the St. 
Albert Trail is considered the most favourable location, and 
lends considerable weight to the feasibility of a Junior 
College in the Edmonton area.’ 

Space requirements were estimated on the basis 
of these assumptions: 

a) that the Junior Ccrflege could be opened in September 
1966 

b) the Academic program would be the basic Arts and 
Science courses offered at the University of Alberta 

c) that enrolment would rise to approximately 500 
students in 1971 if the institution offered the first year 
only 

d) that a review of space requirements would be made in 
1968-69 when future expansion could be assured with 
greater accuracy 

e) that an attempt would be made to acquire library hold- 
ings of 30,000 volumes after three years of operation. 
The acquisition of these would not begin later than the 
Fall of 1965.’ 

The estimated accommodation was: 



The following capital costs were projected: 



Buildings Site development .. $ 50,000 

Space requirements .. 1,260,000 

Equipment & 

furnishings 212,000 

$ 1,522,000 

10% Schoo' Board $ 152,200 

Other (covered by School Board) 

Site costs & utilities . .. .. 127,960 

Library (books) 150,000 



Total, School Board .. .. $ 430,960 

Government grant 1,369,800 

Total $ 1,800,760 



The projected budget for 1970-71 was as 
follows: 



1970-71 

Revenue 

No. of students $ 375 

Tuition 240 

Prov. Gov. grant 990 

Fed. Gov. grant 392 

Total per student 1,622 

Revenue Total .. 608,250 



Expenditures 

1. Instruction .. 308,875 

Coaching 2,000 

Total 310,875 

2. Administration 

Salaries Dean 16,000 

Admin. Asst. .... .. 5,000 

Clerical 6,000 

Supplies 4,200 

Other, legal fees, Pb. 

relations 2,500 

Total 33,700 

3. Instructional aids & 

equipment 10,656 

4. Plant Maintenance 22,000 

5. Principle & Interest on 

capital 28,000 

6. Library Loan financing 
150,000 over 5 years if 

possible 31,700 



1. Instructional areas 35,000 Sq. Ft. 

Non-instructional areas 23,400 

(60% - 40% formula) 

Special Junior College space 

requirements .. 5,880 



Total Net area .... ... 64,280 

Total Gross area (add 10%) 70,000 



7. 


Contingencies 


9,900 


8. 


Allowance for depreciation 


47,623 




Total expenditures 


494,454 




Total revenue 


608,250 




+ 


113,796 



APPENDIX J 



MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE, CALGARY 



Historical 

The College was established by an Act of In- 
corporation passed by the Legislature in December, 
1911. It was sponsored by the Board of Colleges of 
the Methodist Church, with the assistance of a local 
group. It was authorized for education and instruc- 
tion in ‘the elementary and secondary branches of 
knowledge’ and in ‘music, art, speech and drama, 
journalism, business, technical and domestic art’. 
Church union in 1925 brought the College under 
supervision of the Board of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the United Church of Canada. 

In 1931 the College discontinued its elemen- 
tary school program and established a university de- 
partment offering courses in the first and second 
years. Engineering courses were introduced in 1944; 
and the Business Administration department was 
added in 1956. 

Hie Govmmient die College 

The Act of Incorporation provides that the 
Board of Governors is appointed by the General 
Council of the United Church of Canada; ‘provided 
that at least one-half of the members of the Board 
shall be residents of the City of Calgary, and that 
the retiring Board shall nominate the members of 
the Board for appointment as aforesaid with the ex- 
ception of five members who shall be nominated by 
the graduates of the College who are members of 
Mount Royal College Alumni Association’. 

In reply to questions respecting religious educa- 
tion the College has stated ‘Mount Royal College 
is directly related to the “Board of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools” at the General Council level. 
TTie responsibilities of the two bodies in this rela- 
tionship remain a litcle vague. There is some general 
policy relationdiip, ^me small financial assistance 
from General Council, but the real power would ap- 
pear to be vested in the Board of Governors of the 
College. (The appointment of the Board is “rubber- 
stam^” by General Council.) 

‘There is no direct relationship at the Confer- 
ence level of our Church government. Mount Royal 
College rqports to Conference for information an- 
nually which may be verbal and written, or just 
written, and included in the Annual Agenda Report 
of Conference. The Conference Committee on Col- 
leges and Students discussed the question of a closer 
relationship between it and the College at its last 
meeting. 

‘The relationship to the Presbytery has been 
vague and rather remote. Presbytery has no authority 



and the College no definite responsibility in this area. 
The College is endeavouring to open a solid line of 
communication to the Presbytery both through for- 
mal reports to the Presbyteries and out-reach to the 
individual churches in the Presbyteries. 

‘Generally it might be said that the relationship 
to the Council has not been well defined. It would 
seem desirable to study this matter in order that 
some clear-cut policy decisions could be made in this 
area of the College’s life and that appropriate action 
might be taken.’ 

There is an Executive Committee of the Board 
of Governors; and a Senate with power to ‘direct 
the studies, lectures, examinations and exercises of 
the students’. The members of the Senate include 
the members of the Board, the Principal and the 
Professors. 



Financing 

In the five years, 1958-59 to 1962-63, the 
College ••evenues increased from $403,669 to 
$716,543 (including $74,100 in gifts to the Build- 
ing Fund) . Over the same period the College had 
surpluses in two years and deficits in three years 
(including 1961-62 and 1962-63). Excluding the 
revenue for the Building Fund, revenue from tuition 
fees and room and board fees represented 90% of 
the total revenue. 

Administrative expenses, includirig $20,000 for 
depreciation (1962-63) amounted to $187,504 or 
27% of total expenditures. Revenue for the instruc- 
tional divisions exceeded direct expenditures, in all 
divisions except the junior college. The principal 
losses appear to be in the Business Administration, 
Enjgineering, and career programs, rather than the 
university transfer programs. The operating depart- 
ment (dining room, dormitory, brok store, and 
snack bar) had revenues of $144,800 and direct, 
expenditures of $101,800. 

Federal aid distributed by the Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation (now the As.sociation of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada), amounted to 
$5,226. The General Council of the United Church 
contributed $5,000. Tuition fees for university trans- 
fer programs are $200 -$300; all other programs 
(except Secretarial .School) $480; Secretarial School 
‘!^j 10. Students also pay general fees, $13.50; and 
Student Union fcis $26.00. Residence fees for the 
Junior College are $600; for the Secretarial School 
$745. 



Capital expenditures are financed from public 

“>Thc College made available the Report “Institutional donations, loans and operating revenues. Total in- 

Analysis of Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta”, Dr. debtedness for capital outlay, 1963, was over 

Robert N. Anderson, i964. $290,000. 
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Organization and Programs 

The Administrative Staff consists of the Presi- 
dent, Executive Vice-President, Academic Dean, 
Business Manager, Registi'ar and Assistant Registrar, 
Directors of Divisions, Chairmen of Departments, 
Coordinators, Chaplains and Counsellors. 

The sections of the College include the High 
School, Junior College, Secretarial School, the Con- 
servatory of Music, and the evening College. The 
Junior College includes the university transfer divi- 
sion, the school of Business Administration and 
Career Development, and the Department of En- 
gineering. The Division of Fine Arts includes the 
Conservatory of Music, the Department of Speech 
Training, and the Department of Drama and Theatre. 
There are Divisions of Physical Education and 
Philosophy and Religion. The Evening College in- 
cludes the Business Diploma Program. The College 
operates a Summer School (high school courses) and 
a Refresher Course (high school supplementals) . 

The University Transfer Division. 

In affiliation with the University of Alberta 
the College offers a first year university program 
(September to April) ; a first year program (Febru- 
ary to August); and a combined matriculation and 
university program. Students are admitted to the 
C.M.U.P. with one matriculation deficiency; and 
may complete first year of the university at the 
university summer session or may carry on extra 
courses in the second year. 

The College also offers courses outside its 
affiliation with the University of Alberta. Students 
are admitted with the high school diploma and the 
program is of two years’ duration. Graduates from 
this program may be admitted to a senior institution 
and receive a bachelor’s degree after two years. All 
the courses parallel university courses. 

The School of Business Administration 
and Career Development. 

The School, which operates on the semester 
system, offers the first two years of study for i four- 
year degree course. (Students have been accepted 
by the Department of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario.) The School also offers 
programs of one or two years and a wide selection 
of courses in the Business Diploma Program at the 
Evening College. For admission to the Business 
Diploma Program a student must be at least twenty- 
three years old, with minimum business experience 
of three years. Courses are offered in the late after- 
noon and evening. 

The Career Development Programs include 
Community Service Training, Interior Design, Jour- 
nalism, Radio and Television Training. These are 
all two-year programs. There is a one-year program 
in Library clerical training. The normal admission 
requirements are the High School Diplomas. 



Till Secretarial School. 

The normal admission requirement is a High 
School Diploma. The programs are all ten months in 
length, and include; Executive Secretarial; Medical- 
Dental Secretarial; Petroleum Secretarial; Drafting 
Secretarial. 

The Department of Engineering. 

Students are expected to have a High Sohool 
Diploma with a pass standing in mathematics and 
science. Students completing the two-year transfer 
programs in engineering and the one-year transfer 
program in architecture are accepted in some uni- 
versities. The Petroleum Land Management Program 
may lead to admission to a university for the degree 
of Bachelor of Business Administration. 

The Division of Physical Education. 

The Divi:>ion offers the first year of the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education at the University of Al- 
berta; and Recreation Programs of two years 
duration. 

The Division of Fine Ans. 

A complete five year program towards the 
Bachelor of Music is offered. There is a two-year 
program for prospective teachers of music. The De- 
partment of Speech and Drama offers a compre- 
hensive course in theatre. A Licentiate Diploma 
(Artist) in jonferred. 

The Division of Philosophy and Religion. 

Classes for Protestant students are organized 
by the Canadian Council of Churches, and special 
denominational certificates are issued by the Angli- 
can and United Churches for each course completed. 
Roman Catholic students meet regularly with the 
priest. The College confers a Diploma in Christian 
Education. 

The Division offers courses for Protestant stu- 
dents in the first and second years. (Introduction to 
the Bible; and Science and Religion.) Roman Catho- 
lic students are required to take a course in each of 
the first and second years (natural apologetics and 
Christian apologetics). The Calgary day school of 
Theology and a Diploma Course in P.eligious Edu- 
cation was introduced in 1962-63. 

In 1963, the “full - time equivalent” faculty 
consisted of Junior College, 19; High School, 22. 
The Fall Semester student enrolment was Junior 
College, 276 (“full-time student equivalent”); High 
School — 573 (“full-time student equivalent”). Tiic 
1965-66 Calendar lists over 130 courses, other than 
high school courses; 31 full-time academic faculty; 
and 26 sessional instructors. 

Students 

(a) Enrolments 

The number of full-time students, other vhan 
students in the Conservatory' of Music, are shown in 
the following table: 
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1 





Junior College 
Arts & 
Science 


Career 


Business 

Admin. 


Engineer- 

ing 


Total 


Secretarial 

School 


High 

School 


Total 


1958 






— 




115 


66 


411 


592 


1959 


9 


5 


71 


44 


129 


68 


399 


593 


1960 


55 


14 


82 


26 


177 


69 


414 


663 


1961 


80 


32 


80 


21 


213 


94 


478 


785 


U'62 


86 


36 


76 


9 


207 


89 


451 


747 


1953 


144 


56 


79 


10 


289 


87 


584 


960 



There are also some 1,000 students taking work 
in the Division of Fine Arts. 

The number of students eligible for Financial 
Aid in 1965-66 is 92. 

(b) Source of students. 

In the Fall Semester 1963, of all students, 53% 
gave their home address as Calgary; 34% other 
parts of Alberta; 8.5% British Columbia; 2% Sas- 
katchewan; and 2.5% elsewhere. The corresponding 
percentages for the Junior College were 53.5%; 
37%; 3.5%; 2%; and 4%. 

(c) Religious Affiliations of Students. 

In the Fall semester, 1963, of all students, 40% 
were affiliated with the United Church; 14.5% 
Anglican; 28% other Protestant denominations; 
13% Ronu.n Catholic; 1.5% Jewish; 2.5% none. 
Die corresponding percentages for the Junior Col- 
lege were 45.5%; 13%; 27%; 12.5%; 1%; and 
1 . 0 %. 

(d) Students in Residence. 

The number of students in residence increased 
from 119 in 1959 to 254 in 1963. Of the 254, 162 
were high school students, 36 Secretarial School, and 
56 Junior College. 



(e) Performance of Students. 

The Combined Matriculation University Pro- 
gram. 

The enrolment in this program in 1962-63 was 
50. Of these 33 completed matriculation, and 20 
received university standing in 4 subjects. Of the 
20, 17 transferred at the end of the year to the 
University of Alberta, Calgary. Eleven secured a 
clear pass in a full program; 5 others were required 
to write a supplemental; one student was in Cate- 
gory III. 

Senior Matriculation completed at Mount Royal 
College. 

In 1961 , 45 students took one or more Grade 1 2 
subjects at Mount Royal College, and qualified for 
direct enrolment in first year university. Of the 45 
students, 17 had a clear pass in the first year; 19 
had averages of 53% or more; 17 had averages be- 
low 50%. (Normally about 50% of first year stu- 
dents at the UmVersity in Calgary have clear passes 
into the second year.) 

(f) The Evening College. 

In 1963-64, the Evening College offered 14 
high school subjects for one semester. There were 
225 registrants. Nine business courses of 16 v/eeks 
had a total registration of 1 58. There were, in addi- 
tion, 2 secretarial courses and 2 language courses of 
varying duration. These drew 16 and 32 registrants. 
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APPENDIX 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN ALBERTA 

The following tabulations were pr^ared from the Census of Canada, 1961. 



TABLE 1. 

Regioiial Disfributioii of Pc^btioii of Alberta, 1951, 1956 aad 1961 

1951 1956 1961 



* . % # % # % 

North<*> 470,000 50.0 573:000 51.0 670,000 50.4 

Middle 98,000 10.4 104,000 9.3 118,000 8.8 

South 372,000 39.6 446,000 39.7 544,000 40.8 

Total 940,000 100.0 1,123,000 100.0 1,332,000 100.0 



Assimuiig Middk Area is in Nortk 

North: 568,000 60.4 677,000 60.3 788,000 59.2 

South: 372,000 39.6 446,000 39.7 544,000 40.8 

Total 940,000 100.0 1,123,000 100.0 1,332,000 100.0 



Asanvng bfiddie Area is in South: 

North: 470,000 50.0 573,000 51.D ^70,000 50.4 

South: 470,000 50.0 550,000 49.0 662,000 49.6 

Total 940,000 100.0 1,123,000 100.0 1,332,000 100.0 



TABLE 2. 



Popolatimi of Main Coittes, 1951, 1956 and 1961. 



1951 

% of Total 





# 


Population 


EdmtMiton 


. - 175,000 


18.6 


Calgary 


. _ 135,000 


14.4 


Lethbridge 


22,947 


2.4 


Medicine Hat .. . . 


16,364 


1.7 


Red Deer 


7,575 


0.8 


Total 


. _ 356,886 


37.9 





1956 


1961 




% of Total 




% of Total 


# 


Population 


# 


Population 


251,004 


22.4 


337,568 


25.3 


200,449 


17.8 


279,062 


21.0 


29,462 


2.6 


35,454 


2.7 


20,826 


1.9 


24,484 


1.8 


12,338 


1.1 


19,612 


1.5 


514,079 


45.8 


696,180 


52.3 



"'North: Census Divisions 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15 (Camrose - Uoydminster, Edmonton, 

Bonnyville, Athabasc<>, Edson, Peace River). 

Middle: Census Division 7, 8 (Wainwright, Red Deer). 

South: Census Divisions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 (Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Cardston, Hanna, 

Drumheller, Calgaiy, Mountain). 
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Using the Census Division boundaries the Province might be divided into eight Districts, as in Table 3. 



TABLE 3. 

Distribution of Population by Districts (Census Divirion) 



District 


Census 

Divisions 


Pri ripal 
Centre 


Total Population 
(approximately) 

No. % 


Approximate % 
Population of 
Pr'a-'-ipal Centre 


1 


1 


Medicine Hat 


40,000 


3 


60 


2 


2&3 


Lethbridge 


115,000 


9 


30 


3 


6&9 


Calgary 


350,000 


25 


80 


4 


4&S 


Dnimheller 


53,000 


4 


5 


5 


7&8 


Red Deer 


120,000 


9 


17 


6 


10& 12 


V^eville 


117,500 


9 


3 


7 


11, 13& 14 


Ednx)nton 


475,000 


35 


70 


8 


15 


Grande Prairie 


77,500 


6 


11 



TABLE 4. 

Population Ptojections based on Recent Rates ni Increase by Districts 1976 



District 


Census 

Divisions 


Principal 

Centre 


Total Population 
1976 


Increase in Pt^nilation 
1961-1976 


1 


1 


Medidne Hat 


53,000 


13,000 


2 


2&3 


Lethbri^jge 


140,000 


25,000 


j 


6&9 


Calgary 


575,000 


225,000 


4 


4&5 


Dnimheller 


55,250 


2,250 


5 


7&8 


Red Deer 


155,000 


35,000 


6 


10&12 


Vegreville 


125,000 


7,500 


7 


11, 13,&14 


Ed^nton 


750,000 


275,000 


8 


15 


Grande Prairie 


97,500 


20,000 
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